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werd dispatches telling 
what the Administration is go- 
ing to do are subject to a big dis- 


count, even when coming from 
the best sources. But when the asser- 
tion has behind it both a strong an- 
tecedent probability and the evidence 
of actual developments, it acquires 
genuine public importance. Such 
is the case with the following state- 


ment, in a special dispatch to the New 
York Times: 


It is now apparent from what was learned 
to-day, following the White House disclosure 
concerning “informal feelers” on international 
disarmament, that the President had taken 
steps necessary to lay the foundation for the 
erection of a new association of nations which, 
as far as the United States is concerned, 
would serve the purpose for which the League 
of Nations was organized. This association, 
whose initial letter may soon become capital- 
ized, is designed to be the outgrowth of the 
Present Allied Supreme Council. If the Su- 
Preme Council demonstrates its ability and ca- 
pacity to preserve the world’s peace, the next 
step, according to the obvious trend of Admin- 
istration desire, would be its absorption of the 


outstanding function of the League of Nations. 
As the purpose and plan of the Administra- 
tion’s policy are understood, the formation of 
an association of nations will be a gradual de- 
velopment of the Supreme Council, coupled 
with the creation of an international court of 
justice. 

By the “outstanding function” of the 
League of Nations is here meant, of 
course, the function of preserving 
peace; and it will be remembered that 
in his principal speech of the cam- 
paign, the speech of August 28, Mr. 
Harding said: 

I believe humanity would welcome the 
creation of an international association for 
conference and a world court whose verdicts 
upon justiciable questions this country in com- 


mon with all nations would be both willing and 
able ‘to uphold. 


That Mr. Harding and Mr. Hughes 
hope to develop, from our participa- 
tion in the proceedings of the Su- 
preme Council, the building up of that 
body into a permanent “international 
association for conference” there is 
every reason to believe; and in this 
hope they should have the hearty good 
wishes of all lovers of peace, whether 
advocates or opponents of the exist- 
ing League. 


PEAKING of the New York State 
income-tax statistics, a leading 
newspaper says editorially: 


One surprising disparity to the casual reader 
of the figures is that the number of incomes 
of $15,000-$20,000, of which there were 7,533, 
was only slightly below that of incomes of 
$8,000-$9,000, of which there were 7,700. The 
number of incomes of $100,000-$150,000 actually 
exceeded the number of $60,000-$70,000 in- 
comes, the figures being 764 and 700 respec- 
tively. 

This is an interesting illustration of 
that lack of the arithmetical instinct 
which one encounters continually, 
and which often has important con- 
sequences. The writer evidently 
overlooks the fact that the range from 
$15,000 to $20,000 is much wider 
than that from $8,000 to $9,000, and 
likewise the range from $100,000 to 


$150,00 than that from $60,000 to 


$70,000. To make anything like a 
just comparison, the lower ranges 
should have been taken as $8,000 to 
$10,666, and $60,000 to $90,000. Do- 
ing that, we find about 17,500 persons 
in the $8,000-$10,666 class as against 
7,533 in the $20,000-$25,000 class, and 
1,567 in the $60,000-$90,000 class as 
against 764 in the $100,000-$150,000 
class. Thus the queerness of the 
showing disappears. In connection 
with German reparations, as in other 
cases where numbers are of the es- 
sence of the matter, the general lack 
of the arithmetical instinct has done 
a vast deal to obstruct understanding. 


HE ten thousand pilgrims who 

visited the grave of Colonel Roose- 
velt on Memorial Day prove that not 
at him were directed the words 


The evil that men do lives after them; 
The good is oft interred with their bones. 


What should there be in that Roose- 
velt that makes his memory precious 
to somany? The first visitor of the 
day, aged ten, gave the answer. On 
his wreath was written “To a good 
citizen”. More than the magic of his 
personality and more than his many 
talents, weighs the thought that Col- 
onel Roosevelt had a profound love 
of country and a supreme confidence 
in the capacity of American civili- 
zation to live up to the high calling 
which was mapped out by the found- 
ers of the Republic. He knew this 
land as few have known it and yet he 
never harbored the fear that section- 
alism or racial diversity would again 
tear it asunder. It was this figure of 
the man centred in his country and 
it in him which proves to be an abid- 
ing memory. He was the kind of 
patriot that touches and inspires. 
The picture is not complete without 
the reminder that Georges Carpentier 
left a wreath at the tomb—as fighter 
to fighter, — 
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“TN view of the awful conditions at 

the Naval Academy,” said Senator 
Walsh of Montana, “I am curious to 
know how it has ever produced the 
remarkable officers that we have in 
our navy.” This was in ironical com- 
ment upon what Senator Pomerene 
had been bringing out about the way 
in which a large proportion of the 
teachers at Annapolis are chosen for 
their work. But the evil to which 
the Ohio Senator drew attention not 
only exists but has existed and been 
notorious, time out of mind. A large 
part of the staff of the Academy con- 
sists of officers “detailed” for service 
as instructors at the Naval Academy 
just as they might be detailed for a 
cruise or for any other routine duty 
of a temporary character. Extremely 
little regard is given to the question 
of their fitness for the particular task 
of teaching assigned to them; they 
are apparently supposed to take to it 
by instinct. Unquestionably a man 
can become an excellent naval officer 
although he may have studied lan- 
guages, or history, or even mathe- 
matics, under a fourth-rate teacher ; 
but it is equally unquestionable that 
he would be better in every way, and 
among other things a better naval of- 
ficer, if he had the benefit of first- 
rate instead of fourth-rate instruction 
in every subject taught at the Acad- 
emy. Any subject that is worth 
teaching at all is worth teaching well; 
and if there is anything that Uncle 
Sam can afford to pay for it is good, 
professional, permanent professors in 
his great naval school. 


HEN such well-informed persons 
as Sir Percy Sykes and Mr. Rob- 
ert Machray are at a loss concerning 
the present situation and the pros- 
pects of Persia, we may be excused 


for being in a like predicament. In 


February, after a defeat by the Bol- 
shevists in the Caspian region, the 
Persian Cossack Division overthrew 
the Teheran Government and brought 
in as Premier one Seyyid-Zia-ed-Din, 
a former newspaper editor, a man 
thought to be decent and able. He 
will have nothing to do with the pro- 
posed Anglo-Persian Agreement (the 
work of Sir Percy Cox), but he 
claims to be anti-Bolshevist and 





friendly to Britain. He is 100 per 
cent Persian, but willing to accept 
help from Britain to an extent that 
may not prejudice Persian independ- 
ence. He proposes to give the Gov- 
ernment lands to the peasants. At 
present he is meeting the necessary 
expenses of Government by pilling 
the pillers, that is, the old governing 
class. So far so good; but these are 
merely temporary expedients. The 
outlook for the future is gloomy. 
Persia is an exceedingly poor coun- 
try, except for her oil deposits. Then 
there is the immediate menace of 
Bolshevism; and there are prospec- 
tive menaces. These, in the opinion 
of British advisers, call for a first- 
class army of 60,000. Persia has at 
present three forces: the South Per- 
sia Rifles, organized by the British 
during the Great War, excellent 
troops 6,000 in number; the Cossack 
Division, 8,000; and the Swedish 
gendarmerie, 8,400. The so-called 
Persian army is no army; merely a 
rabble. Persia will perhaps be able to 
“carry on” and gradually to improve 
her condition if she will accept Brit- 
ish guidance, and can escape the Bol- 
shevik contagion. Whether the vir- 
tues of the ancient Iranian stock have 
been exhausted or bred out, or the 
rolling centuries are destined to see 
new Persian splendors in arms and 
art, were an interesting speculation. 
The British have an extraordinary 
sympathy for nations with a splendid 
past; and their offers of help to Per- 
sia are not without disinterestedness. 


i oun Kemalists are causing serious 

annoyance to the London Govern- 
ment. They have executed a British 
Indian subject on a charge of spying, 
they detain British citizens in cap- 
tivity, they refuse British vessels the 
use of Anatolian ports, and violate in 
various ways the London agreement 
on Near Eastern affairs. Remon- 
strances from London will apparently 
have to be supported by a display of 
force, before Kemal will see the nec- 
essity of giving satisfaction to the 
English. The unruliness of that Pol- 
ish Kemal, Korfanty, has made it nec- 
essary for the British Government to 
send the Black Watch to Silesia. The 
unruliness of Sinn Fein, the Kemal- 
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ists of Erin, is driving the Goverp. 
ment to the framing of a policy for 
“the sterner repression of the crim. 
inal element in Ireland,” involving 
the probable extension of martia! law 
to the whole of Ireland outside of 
Ulster. And in addition to thege 
troubles abroad, the Government of 
Mr. Lloyd George has to contend at 
home with the unruliness of the min- 
ers, whose protracted strike is caus- 
ing the country the loss of millions, 
The Prime Minister has just managed 
to exacerbate the strikers anew by 
menacing them, without intending a 
menace, with compulsion. And in the 
midst of all this expensive unruliness, 
the British tax-payer has to possess 
his soul in patience. Not even the 
reports of the ovation with which the 
first battalion of the Black Watch was 
welcomed in Silesia will help to cheer 
him in his depression. 


NEW Canadian quarterly, the 

Dalhousie Review, has entered 
the field of periodical literature. Its 
project is one of university extension, 
the information, on problems of gen- 
eral import, of that public which is 
concerned about the things of the in- 
tellect and the spirit. There is, doubt- 
less, room for a magazine of this 
kind, though the overcrowded book- 
stalls give one a different impression. 
But the variety of literary output 
there displayed is more semblance 
than fact. The bulk of it, in gaudy 
covers, appeals to the senses, and 
offers no food to the spirit and the 
intellect. The extension of university 
teaching is less clearly reflected than 
one might reasonably expect in a 
growing demand for periodical liter- 
ature. The Editor of the Dalhousie 
Review does not claim to meet such 
a demand, he enters upon his new 
venture “in the faith” that a public 
for it exists in the Maritime Prov- 
inces. His educational enterprise, 
in other words, is not a result but a 
concomitant of university extension. 
That explains its close association 
with Dalhousie University, which, the 
Editor assures us, does by no means 
exclude the idea of cordial partner- 
ship with workers elsewhere. Neither 
does his avowal that the outlook of 


the Review is primarily Canadian 
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preclude us from cordially welcoming 
the new quarterly as a colleague 
whose ideas haye much in common 
with those The Weekly Review stands 
for on this side the border. 


arr repeated efforts to break 
++ the will of the late John G. John- 
son, the Pennsylvania courts have 
ruled that a testator is supposed to 
know his own mind and to be aware 
of the disadvantages of his decisions. 
The case is worthy of brief review. 
In 1917 Mr. Johnson left his impor- 
tant collections of old and modern 
masters to the City of Philadelphia 
under a permanent trusteeship. His 
wish was that they should remain in 
his house, and he so commanded. He 
foresaw that it might be necessary to 
build a special gallery. It was to be 
on the site of his residence, and he 
particularized the kind of rooms he 
wanted. Nothing could be clearer. 
Shortly after his death an allegation 
of fire risk was made, the pictures 
were boxed and removed to storage 
without warrant of law. Most irreg- 
ularly Mr. Johnson’s trustees acqui- 
esced in the proceeding. Having made 
a fait accompli, Mr. Joseph Widener, 
who, as member of the Art Jury, had 
assumed the responsibility for stor- 
ing the pictures, sought confirmation 
from the courts for his act, and got 
it from the lower courts. Meanwhile 
a number of plans for exhibition were 
weighed, all of which disregarded the 
commands of the testator. Influential 
people wanted something other and 
finer than Mr. Johnson wanted. 
Charges of all kinds accumulated 
against the collection by reason of the 
moving. Mr. Johnson had written a 
provision for forfeiture to the Metro- 
politan Museum in case the conditions 
of his bequest were not accepted by 
Philadelphia. Only the courtesy of 
the New York museum prevented the 
claim being pressed. Fortunately, pub- 
lic-spirited citizens represented by the 
well-known critic, Mr. Harrison S. 
Morris, fought these high-handed 
proposals and acts. After nearly 
four years they have a favorable ver- 
dict, and the will of Mr. Johnson is 
to be obeyed. 

Judge Gest of the Orphans’ Court, 
reversing a decision by a Master, de- 


cides that Mr. Johnson must be sup- 
posed to have considered the disad- 
vantages involved in his commands. 
Lovers of art will not regret that the 
gallery is to be near the heart of the 
city. The site is adequate for a 
model small museum. If Mr. John- 
son’s wise advice concerning the dis- 
tribution and size of the halls is car- 
ried out, the collection can be delight- 
fully displayed. The best of the set- 
tlement is that a benevolent conspiracy 
to defeat the plain commands of Mr. 
Johnson, though backed by unlimited 
wealth, energy, and adroitness, broke 
upon the courage of a few private 
citizens and the probity of the courts. 
The decision is important for mu- 
seums everywhere, as binding them 
to fulfill the terms of bequests with 
fidelity or to refuse them in the first 
instance. Only in such confidence 
will great gifts of art be made to 
cities and institutions. 


BBOTT THAYER, who died on 

May 29, at Dublin, N. H., in his 
seventy-first year, was one of the 
foremost idealistic painters in Amer- 
ica. He came to his distinctive style 
through the drudgery of the French 
schools of the seventies. He worked 
under the _ sternest of academic 
masters, GérOme. There are early 
Thayers of cattle and game which 
show an energy and textures worthy 
of a Courbet. Thayer was well on in 
middle life before he came to his own. 
Thenceforth his few pictures were 
strictly composed, after the fashion 
of the Italian renaissance. He 
grouped the members of his own 
family to symbolize great ideas— 
Charity, Vision, and the like. His 
few portraits partook of the same 
grand quality. Their poses were pos- 
itive, their accent large. Never a 
powerful colorist, he gave himself to 
a full expression of mass. He worked 
out a rugged and direct technique 
akin to that of the recent expression- 
ists, though he never condescended to 
their eccentricities. His taste was 
central, traditional—in the broad 
sense moral; and a sensitive observer 
of his pictures will not fail to note 
an affinity with the art of the great 
English painter of ideas, George 
Frederick Watts. The Metropolitan 


Museum is fortunate in having Thay- 
er’s “Monadnock”, one of the grand- 
est landscapes of modern times. It 
has the directness and strength of 
Winslow Homer or Cézanne without 
their rawness. Thayer was as much 
a naturalist as a painter. He made 
important studies of the protective 
coloration of birds and animals, and 
as adviser to the camouflage service 
in the late war put these observa- 
tions to most practical and patriotic 
use. He preferred his small circle of 
friends within the shadow of his 
dearly loved Monadnock, but he never 
evaded public duties. For two 
years he served the Society of Amer- 
ican Artists as president. In his life 
he had the generous admiration of 
his peers both in Europe and in Amer- 
ica, and he died with the assurance 
that he had perpetuated his tastes 
and talents in his children. The 
single regret one feels in his career 
is that owing to the warp of early 
schooling and defective opportunity 
the great mural painter that Thayer 
might have been was never developed. 


HE first two Germans accused of 

war crimes were sentenced last 
week by the Supreme Court at Leip- 
zig. Sir Ernest Pollock, the British 
Solicitor General, who attended 
their trial, was impressed with the 
authority of the court and lauded its 
president as a man of striking char- 
acter and impartiality. His eulogy 
will hardly silence the criticism 
which, both in the English press and 
in the House of Commons, was raised 
against the leniency of the verdicts. 
Even the radical Daily News went out 
of its humanitarian way to stigmatize 
the sentence passed on Miiller as “an 
outrage on decency.” However, the 
verdict of the Leipzig court is not the 
last word in the matter. The En- 
tente, when agreeing in the note of 
February 13, 1920, to a trial before 
a German tribunal, did not renounce 
its right to the extradition of war 
criminals as recognized by Germany 
under article 228 of the Versailles 
Treaty. It was stipulated in this note 
that the Powers would exercise that 
right if the trial in the Reich’s Su- 
preme Court should result in the 
criminals escaping their just deserts. 
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The President’s 


Humanity 


WO prominent Wilson papers 

think in unison when one de- 
scribes passages in President Hard- 
ing’s Memorial Day speech as the 
“purest Wilsonese” and the other re- 
fers to “Mr. Harding’s Wilson 
speech.” If these comments furn- 
ished any indication that the two 
papers would lend their powerful in- 
fluence to furthering under the Pres- 
ident’s leadership the ideal which he 
has expressed so well, no one would 
be disturbed by the evident political 
animus. But as one of these papers 
concludes its editorial by saying, 
“There can be no substantial pro- 
gress toward the goal that Mr. Hard- 
ing so eloquently described if the 
President is to talk like Woodrow 
Wilson and act like Henry Cabot 
Lodge,” it is clear that idolators of 
Mr. Wilson are prepared to renew the 
quarrel of 1920 on the old lines. This 
would, of course, be a great waste of 
time. If the election meant anything, 
it meant that Mr. Wilson’s pro- 
gramme was repudiated, and there 
is no chance in the world that it can 
be revived and pushed through. 

As a corrective of Colonel Harvey’s 
rash expressions at the Pilgrims’ din- 
ner the President’s speech was indeed 
admirable. The following passage— 
and other passages equally strong 
might be cited—leaves no possible 
doubt as to his deep sense of Amer- 
ica’s responsibility towards the 
world: 

Our country has never failed to measure 
up to the demands presented to it in behalf of 
humanity, and it never will. When it ceases 
to meet these drafts it will no longer be our 
country ; it will be, if that time ever comes, the 
wretched and decaying memorial of another 
civilization which has crumbied, of another 
ambition for man’s happiness which has some- 
how gone awry 
But to call it “pure Wilsonese” is 
to lead back the old chaos by assum- 
ing that Mr. Wilson was the origin- 
ator of humane sentiment and that 
his disciples are on a plane of moral 
superiority to which others may as- 
pire but never quite be chosen. 

The test of a statesman’s humanity 
is the manner in which it operates 
in the midst of events. There can, of 


course, be no question that Mr. Wil- 


son captured the imagination of large 
groups of persons the world over by 
his lofty sentiments. But a glance 
back will show how ill equipped he 
was to make his humanity effective. 
It is now easy, and it should have been 
easy for a statesman at the time, to 
see that the years 1914, 1915, and 
1916 were not suited to the launch- 
ing of a propaganda of negotiated 
peace. War had broken loose on a 
scale the like of which was unknown 
to history. Germany’s perfidy was 
soon discovered, and nothing that was 
revealed later made the character of 
that perfidy different from what it 
was already known to be. Obviously 
this was not the time to sit back and 
ask for concessions from the Allies. 
The evil which Germany had set on 
foot had to be met and crushed. Even 
so early as the invasion of Belgium, 
American indignation was strong, 
and though there was no thought of 
entering the war then, the Presi- 
dent’s admonition to be neutral in our 
thoughts came as a tremendous shock 
to those instincts of humanity and 
to that instant sympathy with the 
victims of aggression which had al- 
ways characterized us as a people. 
In reality thoughts were not kept 
neutral, but the admonition was 
taken to imply that there were two 
sides to this great moral issue. And 
as a result the flood-gates of pro-Ger- 
man propaganda were thrown open. 
Mr. Wilson’s virtual command to be 
neutral in thought is not one of those 
mistakes which can be set down as 
the sort which every statesman is 
prone to make; it was fundamental, 
and arose from feelings of humanity 
which were out of contact with the 
need of the time. 

Our late entrance into the war came 
near destroying the reputation for 
humanity of which this country has 
always been justly proud. For it 
was only by the most desperate ef- 
forts that England was enabled to 
beat off the submarine attacks on 
her food supplies so long. Suppose 
she had succumbed before our aid 
arrived, what would then have been 
said regarding this country’s concern 
for humanity? To answer by saying 
that America could not have been per- 
suaded to enter the war before April, 


es 


1917, is to commit the error of be. 
lieving that the right way to prepare 
a country to take up arms is to tel] 
her that the moral issues at stake are 
evenly divided; that there is such a 
thing as being too proud to fight even 
at a time when civilization is under. 
going the most brutal attack in his. 
tory; and that the side to which her 
sympathy goes out because it is fight- 
ing for its life has not stated its war 
aims definitely enough. 

The war over, there followed the 
long struggle in the Senate over the 
unmodified Covenant, in spite of the 
fact that the greatest of the Allied 
Powers had intimated that they did 
not set great store by that very 
Article X which was causing the 
deadlock. Meanwhile Europe was in 
greater need of our codperation than 
ever before. All of which, in our 
judgment, points to the conclusion 
that Mr. Wilson’s humanitarianism, 
however inspiring to many as an 
ideal, has never been adjusted to the 
needs of the given moment—which is, 
after all, the test which every states- 
man must submit to. 


In contrast there is Mr. Harding’s 
very general programme, expressed 
in his Memorial Day speech. How 
successfully it will work remains to 
be seen. But we find this that en- 
courages hope. He relies upon the 
best instincts of the nation to give 
help when help from us may properly 
be expected; just as the nation could 
have been counted upon in 1915 or 
1916 to do its share in the world 
struggle if the right lead had been 
given. Mr. Harding is impatient, and 
justly, of the mere machinery of in- 
ternational codperation. For if the 
heart of the country is not sensitive 
to the world’s predicaments, no 
amount of formal agreements will 
make it so. It is evident that Mr. 
Harding thinks more good can be ac- 
complished by first consolidating our 
recent spiritual experiences as a na- 
tion, in order that the normal in- 
stincts of this country may again op- 
erate strong and sure. But to sup- 
pose from this that he is unaware of 
the increasing part which we must 
henceforth play in world affairs is 
to assume that his protestations on 
Memorial Day have no significance. 
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Our Naval Policy 


HE United States has a naval pro- 

gramme which within a few years 
will make us the leading naval Power. 
We have no naval policy. A pro- 
gramme has to do with construction 
of ships. A policy has to do with the 
use of ships and fleets, with calcu- 
lation of the interests to be defended 
and the possible enemy force to be 
defeated. Without any statement of 
policy we are being urged into a 
building programme that must shift 
the naval power from England to 
ourselves. There may be _ sound 
reasons of state for assuming this 
revolutionary naval role. If so they 
have not been divulged. The Admin- 
istration and the Navy merely insist 
on the completion of a building pro- 
gramme voted in 1916 in the midst 
of sore friction with England and 
virtual naval warfare with Germany. 
Now the situation has diametrically 
changed by the destruction of the 
German fleet and the suspension of 
England’s building programme, no 
attention is given to these salient new 
facts; we must build as we intended 
to do amid the alarms of a world war. 

Not only has no explanation of the 
need of outbuilding England been 
made to the American people, but the 
casual arguments have been vague, 
and addressed merely to unintelligent 
loyalty. The sober mass of our people 
are being treated as if they were so 
many irreconcilable Sinn Feiners or 
Germans. Hear Secretary Denby 
at the Navy League last March: 


I want a big Navy. I hope we shall con- 
clude the present building programme. (Ap- 
plause.) I hope we shall have, before we are 
through, a navy as large as that of any other 
country in the world. (Applause.) 

And when you ask why, I think I can best 
answer that as a Yankee should, by another 
question: Why not? Have we not a coast 
line long enough to protect? Do we not have 
possessions vital to our continued national 
existence to defend in the Pacific and in the 
Carribean? Don't we need this splendid in- 
surance ? 


No Secretary with a good case 
needs to throw dust in this unseaman- 
like manner. We had just the same 
seacoast and the same foreign inter- 
ests at a time when we were inferior 
in fighting sea power both to England 
and Germany, and even Theodore 
Roosevelt did not think us in danger. 
While the Administration and Navy 


may have a good case they are acting 
as if they had a bad case—as if they 
were merely profiting under changed 
circumstances by the momentum ac- 
quired amid war’s alarms. Now to 
indulge momentum at forty million 
dollars per battleship is a very ex- 
pensive business, while to build a 
great fleet for which we have no need 
is a very dangerous business for 
ourselves and the world. It is a rad- 
ical change in our national policy 
which should be effected most con- 
siderately, and it is apparently going 
by default. Congress, especially the 
Senate, should fearlessly refuse ships 
and money until better reasons than 
we now have are vouchsafed. 


To justify the policy of a greatest 
navy such questions as these should 
be answered: What new interests re- 
quire so great a defence? Against 
what possible or probable foe are we 
arming? On the first issue the new 
fact is Japan’s advance in the Pacific. 
The situation is one of some tension. 
On the other hand we could halve our 
battleship programme and still have 
a safe superiority over Japan quite 
indefinitely. Moreover our issues 
with Japan, whether concerning im- 
migration or her new island protect- 
orates, are such as admit of diplo- 
matic adjustment, while the financial 
and manufacturing condition of 
Japan is such as would make a naval 
adventure on her part a kind of 
national suicide. Nothing is needed 
but to maintain our actual naval 
superiority and to exercise a reason- 
able patience and considerateness. 
To build the greatest navy in the 
world in order to strengthen our hand 
with Japan is financial madness. 

Remains the hypothesis that we are 
arming against England. It is a theory 
dear to some hyphenated millions of 
Americans of Irish and German ex- 
traction who love America less that 
they may hate England more. We 
are not of those who regard a clash 
with England inherently impossible. 
It would be foolish a priori to set 
limits to national arrogance and folly. 
At least we may insist that in any 
near future no serious strain with 
England can come about save through 
our own wish and act. England’s 
naval policy, dictated by her insular 


position and limited food supply has 
been for fifty years past purely de- 
fensive and is likely to remain so. 
Nothing could do more to embroil us 
with England than an unexplained 
and gratuitous attempt to wrest from 
her that naval supremacy which is 
essential to her national existence. 

Again on the matter of policy in the 
broader sense, there is a general de- 
sire for reduction of armaments. It 
is a cause to which we are committed 
and in which we should lead. We 
put ourselves into a very ambiguous 
position if while advocating reduc- 
tion we endeavor to change the pres- 
ent naval balance to our permanent 
advantage. The time has come when 
such competition, ruinous in the past, 
should be matter of international 
conference and agreement. In the 
past the British naval and colonial 
policies have been our best guarantors 
of foreign trade and influence. The 
world, except Germany, understood 
the situation and accepted it. Cogent 
arguments are required for changing 
such a relation, and none as yet has 
been advanced. 

Aside from the blow to the cause 
of disarmament, there are strong 
technical arguments for a naval holi- 
day. It is no longer certain that sup- 
erdreadnoughts at forty million dol- 
lars apiece are a sound military in- 
vestment. The crucial experiments 
with attack on ships from the air are 
pending. To predict the result would 
be foolish, yet they are likely to show 
that the power of the big battleship 
has diminished. In all our naval his- 
tory there never has been a time when 
it was safer to pause and reflect. 
Yet, staggering under great debts, 
we propose building superdread- 
noughts, possibly nearly useless, at 
the rate of half a billion dollars a 
year. Without consultation or alleg- 
ation of reason we are inciting two 
friendly nations to a disastrous com- 
petition in battleships. 

We are sure that the common sense 
of the American people will never ac- 
cept such a programme until the pol- 
icy behind it shall have been justified. 
Since the Administration has offered 
only generalities, it becomes the duty 
of Congress to make it say what we 
are committed to and why. 
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A Petty Tyranny 
Einded 


N admitting the Liberator to the 
privilege of second-class postage 
rates, Postmaster General Hays has 
taken occasion to do more than right 
a particular wrong. The statement 
concerning the case issued by the 
Post Office Department lays down, in 
language of exemplary clearness and 
vigor, the principles governing the 
whole question. For more than three 
years the Liberator’s application for 
the second-class mail privilege has 
been left unacted upon, but month 
after month it was admitted to the 
mails at third-class rates. It is this 
discrimination which the Department 
now brands as unjustifiable. The 
law provides that to entitle matter to 
the second-class mailing privilege “it 
must be originated and published for 
the dissemination of information of 
a public character, or devoted to lit- 
erature, the sciences, arts, or some 
special industry”. To confer upon 
an administrative officer the power to 
decide whether the information or 
views of the paper are or are not 
of a kind which it is desirable to en- 
courage would be a monstrous viola- 
tion of the basic principles of repub- 
lican government, and the law did 
nothing of the kind. The official 
statement says: 

There is a vast difference between what 
is “information of a public character” and 
what is “information of public benefit.” 
Much of the news in any daily might be 
barred if public benefit were essential. It 
is easy to decide what is and what is not 
“information of a public character.” The 
arbitrary power to decide what is and what 
is not a public benefit was never intended to 
be lodged in the Postmaster General. It 
shall not be assumed. 

The Post Office Department holds no 
brief for The Liberator or any other pub- 
lication. If there is on foot a conspiracy 
to destroy our established form of govern- 
ment by force and violence, claimed by the 
department heretofore as a reason for not 
granting this permit, and if this publication 
is involved in it, then the Department of 
Justice will deal promptly and effectively 
with the conspirators in the manner pre- 
scribed by law. The Department of Justice 
as now organized can be depended upon 
absolutely to do that. * * * 

There is a certain cost in free institutions, 
in which the institution of freedom of the 
press shares, but we in this country have 
preferred to pay such costs from time to 
time rather than to seek protection through 
the historically discredited devices of bu- 
reaucratic governments. 

This states the case so well that 
comment is needless. 


But it is well to take this occasion 
to insist upon the broader moral of 
which this matter of mailing privi- 
leges furnishes only one particular 
example. If we believe in free in- 
stitutions, we must, as the Postmaster 
General says, be willing to pay their 
necessary cost. It would be much 
more comfortable to have nobody 
agitating for Socialism or other rev- 
olutionary doctrines, but we can not, 
without sacrificing the principles of 
freedom, deny people the right to do 
so, provided they do not incite to 
lawlessness. And the truth is that if 
we did suppress such agitation we 
should not only be making that de- 
plorable sacrifice, but making it in 
vain. For it is absurd to suppose that 
the measures of suppression would 
be made sufficiently thorough to ef- 
fect their object. They might inter- 
pose enough of an obstacle to make 
the agitation somewhat more difficult 
to carry on; but the gain thus ac- 
complished would be offset tenfold 
by the intensification of bitterness 
among the _ revolutionaries them- 
selves, and by the raising up of 
friends to them through the plea of 
persecution. 

The whole story of the free-speech 
cry in this country, in the past six or 
eight years, furnishes obvious proof 
of this view. The radical papers have 
been filled with talk of the suppres- 
sion of free speech that could hardly 
be more emphatic if every opponent 
of our existing institutions were 
clapped in jail as soon as he opened 
his mouth, or printed a word that was 
not agreeable to the powers that be. 
The fact has been, of course, that 
while there have been a few sporadic 
instances of unjustifiable interfer- 
ence with freedom of speech or of 
the press, there has been poured out, 
by tongue and pen, a constant stream 
of radical agitation every bit as ex- 
treme, and every bit as effective, as 
that infinitesmal fragment that has 
been suppressed. There has been no 
wholesale suppression of freedom of 
opinion, and no attempt at it; nor 
would the American people have tol- 
erated any such thing. There has 
been just enough of arbitrary pro- 
scription or obstruction of free 
speech to furnish the agitators with 


———— 


a colorable pretext for creating a 
portentous grievance, and they have 
worked their opportunity for all that 
could possibly be made of it. Mr. 
Hays’s action should be a signal for 
all concerned to cease committing the 
petty wrongs out of which the rad. 
ical press has conjured a colossal fab- 
ric of imaginary iniquity. 


America’s Stake on 
the Russian Border 


MONG the many complicated 

problems facing the Department 
of State and demanding solution 
without too much delay, is that of 
our policy in regard to the recogni- 
tion of the border states carved out 
of the territory of the former Rus- 
sian Empire.- On the face of it the 
question may not appear to have 
much importance. The states con- 
cerned are distant; in point of area 
and population they are insignificant; 
our commerce with them is trifling 
in amount. The settlement of their 
future status, however, involves in- 
terests of international moment that 
we can not afford to ignore. 

The states immediately concerned 
are Esthonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 
The independence and _ sovereignty 
of Finland and ethnic Poland are not 
involved; they were acknowledged by 
Russia before the Bolshevik revolu- 
tion. Azerbaijan and Georgia dur- 
ing the brief period of their inde- 
pendence displayed neithér capacity 
to govern themselves nor ability to 
defend themselves, and have now 
fallen completely under the domin- 
ation of Moscow. Their premature 
recognition by Great Britain only 
served to lower the prestige of the 
latter in the Near East. France 
similarly made herself ridiculous in 
the matter of the Ukraine. 

Intrinsically Esthonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania have a strong case in their 
plea for official recognition. Their 
peoples form distinct racial and lingu- 
istic units. During the past few 
years, under the pressure of war 
and revolution, they have developed 
some degree of national sentiment. 
Furthermore they have managed to 
maintain themselves against Soviet 
aggression, and have saved, as it 
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were, a brand of Russia from the 
Bolshevik burning. They feel that 
they deserve the support of civilized 
nations in thus setting a limit to the 
onrush of the Reds and in consti- 
tuting a bulwark of civilization at a 
critical time; to abandon them and 
permit them to be swallowed up by 
Soviet Russia would be a crime. 
They have not, to be sure, shown any 
great ability in administration or in 
establishing an efficient government, 
but economic difficulties as well as 
political inexperience have been to 
blame. With official recognition and 
the consequent setting up of the ma- 
chinery of commerce and industry 
they can achieve prosperity, and with 
it stability. Recognition on the part 
of America would enable us to par- 
ticipate in this commercial activity 
with mutual benefit. Such is the case 
of the Russian border states; what 
is to be said for the other side? 

First of all they were, and had been 
for from one hundred and fifty to 
two hundred years, an integral part 
of the Russian Empire. They were 
acquired from other Powers and not 
by subjugation of the inhabitants. 
No separate nationality had been de- 
veloped and the problems of the 
regions in question were agrarian 
rather than political. Russia spent 
her man-power and resources without 
stint or limit in the Allied cause, and 
her collapse and present chaos re- 
sulted from her sacrifices. To ac- 
quiesce in and give sanction to the 
dismemberment of her territory 
while she is helpless, instead of hold- 
ing her interests in trusteeship until 
such time as she can take part freely 
in the settlement, must be regarded 
as an act of ingratitude not con- 
ducive to future good relations. 

Then comes the practical question 
of the future of these states them- 
selves. It is possible that under some 
sort of guarantee of neutrality and 
non-interference they might eventu- 
ally develop satisfactory governments 
and organize their independent econ- 
omic life; but as Germany and Russia 
recover, these little countries can 
scarcely avoid coming within the pol- 
itical and economic orbit of one or 
the other Power. The restoration of 
Russia will undoubtedly be slow, and 


it may be many years before her 
people can act as a unit and exercise 
the power inherent in her vast pop- 
ulation and immense resources. But 
when that time comes it is inconceiv- 
able that these pigmy states can block 
her way to the Baltic. To attempt 
to do so with British or German sup- 
port would only be to provoke an- 
other great war. The people of these 
states themselves realize this situa- 
tion, and, with the exception of the 
politicians whose place and profit are 
at stake, generally look forward to 
inclusion in a federated Russia with 
a reservation of local autonomy. 
Recognition de jure means full sov- 
ereignty and the power to grant con- 
cessions, alienate public property, and 
enter into agreements inimical to 
Russia’s interests and destructive of 
her patrimony. When the time comes 
for their inevitable absorption -into 
Russia, this sovereignty will stand in 
the way of peaceable adjustment. 
International obligations will have 
been incurred which can not be 
easily abrogated or liquidated, and 
will become a fruitful source of dan- 
gerous political intrigue. Something 
short of complete sovereignty, some- 
thing in the nature of provisional or 
limited recognition, something, per- 
haps, in the way of an extension of 
the scope of de facto recognition, 
must be accorded if perilous complica- 
tions are to be avoided. 


And America’s interest in the case? 
Is it not outside the scope of our 
legitimate concern? Our immediate 
commercial interest is trifling and 
our concern over its bearing on 
European politics and peace is largely 
academic. Nevertheless the question 
has a very real importance for us in 
that it involves the whole problem of 
our future relations with Russia and 
the broad lines of our general foreign 
policy. If Russia comes back and re- 
sumes her position as a first-class 
Power, the importance of a working 
entente with her can hardly be over- 
estimated. Our capital and enter- 
prise would find there the greatest 
outlet in the world and would be wel- 
comed freely because their employ- 
ment would involve no political aim or 
concession. With her as a friend the 
peace of the Pacific and the integrity 


of China may be maintained. Indeed 
the evolution of a reunited democratic 
Russia, contented and devoted to the 
development of her internal re- 
sources, not dismembered and a prey 
to aggressive neighbors bent on ex- 
ploiting her to their own ends, will 
prove a strong guarantee of general 
peace, if we but establish firm bonds 
of friendship and codperation. No- 
thing can do more to promote this 
than to stand for the protection of 
Russian patrimony during the period 
of her disability. That service would 
never be forgotten. 

In his note of August 10, 1920, on 
Russian policy, Secretary Colby took 
a strong stand against the dismem- 
berment of Russia and in favor of a 
trusteeship for Russia’s interests un- 
til she is in a position to participate 
in the negotiations with reference to 
them. Naturally, this presupposes 
the restoration of Russia—a gamble, 
so to speak, on Russia’s coming back. 
This policy, it may be said, is lofty in 
eonception, to be sure, but not based 
on reality, ideal rather than practical. 
But after all, why not play the nobler 
game, why not strive to make the re- 
covery of Russia a reality? We have 
everything to gain by so doing, and 
we have little to lose by not joining 
the other Powers in exploiting the 
present helplessness of the Russian 
people. Our stand on the question of 
the border states may easily deter- 
mine whether Russia in a few short 
years shall win through to unity, 
prosperity, peace and contentment, 
or whether her state of disorganiza- 
tion shall be prolonged perhaps a gen- 
eration, while other nations parcel 
out her domain into spheres of in- 
fluence for selfish exploitation. 
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What the World Is Doing 


[The following is a very brief summary 
of the news of the world for the seven days 
ended May 28.] 

UPPER SILESIA: On Saturday the 
21st the German volunteer corps in 
Upper Silesia fell upon Korfanty’s lines, 
and kept it up till Monday, when what 
looked like a determined and well-con- 
certed general offensive ceased. We sus- 
pect that it ceased because of pressure 
from the German Government. That 
volunteer corps contains so many non- 
Silesian Germans that its continued use 
offensively might prejudice the moral ad- 
vantage Korfanty has bestowed on the 
Germans. Fighting did not cease when 
the Germans halted, but apparently 
various minor engagements thereafter 
were due to Polish aggression. The Poles 
continued to straitly besiege Kattowitz, 
Myslowitz, and other towns; we under- 
stand that they captured Kattowitz and 
Myslowitz. But the arrival of British 
troops seems to have had the effect to 
be expected on Korfanty. We hear of a 
preliminary agreement between the Ger- 
man and Polish warriors to stop fighting 
(French officers carrying German pro- 
posals to Korfanty); to be followed by 
formal armistice arrangements. It is re- 
ported that the British mean business. 
The long-deferred solution, gentlemen! 

M. Briand has told the world that the 
Wirth Government has acted in all good 
faith in this Silesian business. He knows 
that it was a very difficult matter to 
close the border completely without use 
of considerable detachments of the 
Reichswehr, and that use of Reichswehr 
troops would have caused embarrassment 
all around. Besides, M. Briand, how- 
ever it might be necessary to fulminate 
about German duty in this matter, is a 
man of humor. Dr. Wirth says the 
border is now tight closed; M. Briand 
believes him. He discovers Dr. Wirth 
to be a man of honor; and his declaration 
to that effect in the French Chamber 
was a brave and delightful thing. 


[Dispatches coming in as we go to press 
show that the truce is not being strictly ob- 
served. Some hitches were to be expected; 
let us hope for the best.] 


GREAT BRITAIN: Mr. Lloyd George 
brought the executive committees of 
miners and mine owners together on 
Friday. He delivered an ultimatum. The 
two parties must make at once an agree- 
ment to hold good for at least twelve 
months, with three months’ notice re- 
quired for its abrogation thereafter. Else 
he will ask parliament for legislation im- 
posing arbitration. There must be an 
“economic wage;”’ we presume Mr. 


George means that wages must cor- 
respond to the cost of living. But the 
reduction should be gradual; to this end 





the Government will contribute £10,- 
000,000 and will require the owners to 
stand by their offers to forego profits 
for the present. The settlement must be 
such as to guarantee cheap coal to 
British industries, so that the latter may 
get on their legs. But what if the pres- 
ent organization of the mining industry 
is such that many mines can not pay 
wages corresponding to the cost of living 
without a deficit; and what if by a judi- 
cious reorganization of the industry it 
could be made to pay living wages to the 
workmen, a decent profit to the owners, 
and furnish reasonably cheap coal at 
that? If these suppositions are true 
(and they probably are), Mr. George’s 
stern ultimatum does not seem entirely 
just and statesmanlike. 

We must add that the Government 
should be taking order against the not 
so very distant future when the cost of 
operating the narrow seams farther and 
farther below the surface will be almost, 
if not quite, prohibitive in face of the 
competition of American coal, produced 
so much more cheaply. 

The miners’ executive committee have 
referred the terms to the district com- 
mittees, and the owners’ executive com- 
mittee have referred them to the great 
body of owners, many of whom are not 
any too enthusiastic about foregoing all 
profits. Macaulay’s speculation (the 
London Bridge passage) may be realized 
sooner than he could have imagined. The 
present phase of industrialism is too 
beautiful to last. 


NEAR EAST: Somebody (presum- 
ably a wag) has proposed that the rem- 
nant of Wrangel’s army be given the 
job of policing the neutralized Straits 
zone. 

For weeks now we have heard almost 
nothing of the Greco-Turkish struggle in 
Anatolia. A report of last week stated 
that the Turks had pushed cavalry pa- 
trols within fifteen miles of Smyrna. We 
doubted it then; not having received con- 
firmation thereof, we disbelieve it now. 

It will be recalled that the Italians 
made a little agreement with Mustapha 
Kemal, hardly, well hardly just the ticket 
considering that Italy is a party to the 
Treaty of Sévres—the usual quid pro 
quo affair. The behaviour of the Angora 
Assembly about the Franco-Turkish Na- 
tionalist agreement makes the Italians 
a little nervous about their scrap of 
paper. In discussing Near East affairs, 
it is as well to leave honor out of the 
question. 


CHINA: Sun Yat Sen, President of 
the Southern or Canton Government of 
China, is trying very hard for recogni- 
tion by the United States. Some say he 


is a primitive Christian and disin- 
terested patriot; others aver he is a low 
intriguer, a thief and a coward. His 
Minister of Foreign Affairs is that very 
able and engaging person Wu Ting Fang, 

The prospect of reunion between 
North and South seems dimmer than 
ever. The most striking fact of history 
is the secular continuity of the Chinese 
Empire. But there is great difference 
of genius between North and South: a 
difference which has found expression 
politically in many struggles and several 
separations; and perhaps found still 
more vivid expression artistically, dur- 
ing the glorious centuries of Chinese 
art, in the Northern and Southern 
Schools of Painting. It was possible 
under the Empire, under a government 
by literati (philosopher-rulers, the Pla- 
tonic system), to hold North and South 
together; but whether that is possible 
under a government by politicians such 
as democracy breeds, is most doubtful. 


SANTO DOMINGO: A _ newspaper 
item announced the other day that the 
Argentine Government is about to make 
representations at Washington on behalf 
of “restoration of Dominican independ- 
ence.” Of course the Dominicans have 
not suffered loss of independence; -they 
enjoy a benevolent and beneficent tutel- 
age. But the best and most conscientious 
of guardians have their moments of in- 
advertence, when they do brusque and 
thoughtless things which to a _ high- 
spirited ward smack of tyranny. It is 
not a bad thing that the ward should be 
known to have jealous and powerful 
friends; it serves as a check on inad- 
vertence. And_the tutors, the servants, 
all others about the ward have to be 
watched carefully. It is a happy day for 
the guardian when he leaves the ward to 
gang his ain gate; not always a happy 
day for the ward. The guardian in this 
instance is, we understand, making 
preparations to leave the ward. 


MISCELLANEOUS: Lord Reading, 
Viceroy of India, had a long interview 
recently with Gandhi, the Hindu ascetic 
and mob agitator. One could hardly 
imagine a more interesting party. 

Kreisler was greeted the other day 
by a London audience with an enthu- 
siasm little short of hysteria. Emerson’s 
“English Traits” is long out of date. 

The League of Nations Assembly will 
meet on September 5. 

’Tis the crown of the year for athletic 
youth. Would we too had youth and 
prowess, to be of those whom 
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The Eighteenth Amendment at the 
Nineteenth Hole 


HE Eighteenth Amendment and the 

Volstead and other prohibition en- 
forcement acts are face to face with a 
crisis. Whatever may happen in the 
future, there has been for the present, 
in many parts of the country, an increase 
of drunkenness, criminality, insanity, 
and narcotism, and in addition a dis- 
respect for law and a debauchery of the 
public service that must give rise to 
grave concern. 

A supine population made no great out- 
cry against the invasion of their liberty. 
Indeed the general feeling was that to 
oppose prohibition was to set one’s per- 
sonal indulgence above the general good 
and to run the risk of being considered 
a partisan of the forces of evil. Without 
much ado a revenue to the Government 
of a half billion dollars was relinquished, 
a revenue that would be easily doubled 
to-day if the liquor purveyed by the boot- 
leggers at exorbitant prices were to pay 
the corresponding tax. Five million 
dollars was appropriated by the Govern- 
ment for enforcement, to say nothing of 
the police expense in the separate States. 

What are the results so far as the 
actual supply of alcoholic beverages is 
concerned? In the first place, light 
wines and beer have practically disap- 
peared. Their bulk is against them. 
When the trade is clandestine and the 
system of bribery of officials not com- 
pletely organized, it follows naturally 
that the consumer is driven to seek his 
drink in concentrated form, in strong 
spirits. Next, the price of liquor is 
very high and frequently the quality 
poor. Whiskey that formerly sold for 
five dollars a gallon and paid a large 
excise tax, now brings forty to fifty 
dollars. This means that the rich and 
well-to-do can gratify their taste, while 
the poor man, who formerly enjoyed his 
glass of beer in quiet contentment, must 
now nourish in his parched throat bitter 
resentment at the class discrimination or 
wreck his health with vile and poisonous 
substitutes. It does not add to the peace 
of mind of the laboring man to read of 
the splendid concrete vaults in which the 
rich have stored a supply for a life-time 
or to hear waiters tell of convivial diners 
in gilded restaurants bringing to the 
banquet their copious hip-cellars. Dis- 
tribution throughout the country is very 
uneven and changes from time to time. 
The interior cities find it more difficult 
and expensive to obtain their supplies 
than those along the sea-board or the 
Canadian border. But even here it is 
largely a matter of the activity or 
cupidity of the enforcement agents. One 
month a certain city may find that the 


_agents or a satisfactory 


activities of honestly zealous or dis- 
honestly exigent revenue agents have 
forced the price of whiskey to a hundred 
dollars a gallon and stimulated the de- 
leterious home-brew and domestic still, 
while the following month a shift of 
“deal” will 
cause the price to drop one-half. But 
it is only a question of degree; no city 
has gone dry, and no city is going dry. 
The whole thing is a farce, and a par- 
ticularly corrupting farce. 

Nothing has happened that was not 
foreseen by thoughtful men at the time 
when the Eighteenth Amendment was 
rushed through. They deplored the de- 
bauching of our Constitution by putting 
into it police legislation. They realized 
that the great charter of our political 
institutions could properly deal only 
with the principles of those institu- 
tions and that to employ its powers 
for carrying out some _ sumptuary 
reform, no matter how desirable in- 
trinsically, could only do violence to its 
authority and lessen respect for it. They 
saw that the Amendment was being put 
over by an organized fanatical minority, 
leading a mass of the well-intentioned 
but thoughtless, swept along on a wave 
of moral sentimentalism. They knew 
that attempted enforcement meant of- 
ficial corruption, disrespect for law, and 
the high-handed invasion of the home, 
but they were powerless to stem the tide. 

But while they saw all this and pro- 
tested against it, they had no desire to 
defend intemperance, the saloon, or the 
manifold evils of the liquor traffic. Quite 
the contrary. They understood only too 
well that an assault upon the liberty of 
the individual and upon the integrity of 
our institutions was not only an issue of 
far greater importance than the evil 
ostensibly attacked, but that it was cal- 
culated to increase rather than abate that 
evil. Reforms in the morals and habits 
of a people come gradually by evolution; 
they are not imposed by legislation. 
Valid laws express the average con- 
science of the community and whip into 
line the few that would transgress this; 
laws which offend the sense of right and 
justice of any considerable portion of the 
community, no matter how laudable the 
purpose of their framers, become a dead 
letter, and worse. Prior to 1920 tem- 
perance had been growing steadily in 
America. There was noticeably less 
drinking in clubs and public places. 
Drunkenness had ceased to be respect- 
able. In many industries sobriety was 
obligatory. The evil of the saloon and 
the various corrupting influences of the 
liquor traffic were fully recognized and 


there is little doubt that in the natural 
development of things they would have 
been greatly reduced. The tendency was 
toward pure beer, and the improvement 
of viticulture, and the production of light 
wines. There is no telling what-a few 
years might have accomplished in this 
direction. 

Now all has changed. One portion of 
the community is seeking to impose its 
standard of conduct upon another portion 
against its moral conviction and in vio- 
lation of what it considers to be its per- 
sonal rights. It seeks to do so by a per- 
version of the very instrument by which 
these rights are guaranteed and by ex- 
ercising a hateful police power. There- 
fore no one feels the slightest compunc- 
tion in evading the law—rather he 
glories in it, as a Russian revolutionist 
under the old régime gloried in evading 
the censorship. Formerly the subject of 
drink was rarely mentioned, other topics 
occupied the attention at social gather- 
ings. To-day it is the most prominent 
and insistent topic of discussion at 
luncheons or dinners. Men and women 
drink who never drank before. They 
drink feverishly and strong potations. 
And this is the case not in wicked New 
York or unregenerate San Francisco, but 
in the sanctimonious communities far 
from either. 

The Crisis in prohibition has come, 
perhaps more quickly than we thought. 
Enforcement has fallen down and we 
now see that not only was $5,000,000 in- 
adequate, but $50,000,000 would not do 
the task. And Congress is not going to 
appropriate $50,000,000 only to swell the 
profits of the bootleggers, and make us a 
nation of hypocrites and lawbreakers 
withal. Sooner or later the situation will 
have to be faced squarely and dealt with 
resolutely. The attempt may be made 
to deal with it by amending the Volstead 
act so as to interpret more liberally the 
provisions of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. The words “beverage” and “in- 
toxicating” may be held to refer only to 
drinks of an alcoholic content higher 
than, say, five per cent. But this would 
be only a palliative and a compromise. 
The harm has already been done. Noth- 
ing will now avail but the repeal of the 
Amendment itself and the making of a 
fresh start toward the normal evolution 
of temperance and sobriety on the one 
hand, and the restoration of respect for 
law and reverence for our established 
institutions on the other. It may take 
time for the people to realize this, to 
overcome the natural fear that it would 
mean a restoration of the evils which they 
fondly but mistakenly hoped they had 
destroyed, but the sooner they do realize 
it, the less will be the ravages of the 
present vicious situation, the sooner we 
shall get back on the high-road of orderly 
progress and enlightened liberty. 

JEROME LANDFIELD 
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The Anglo-Japanese Alliance and 


America 


MIDST the thundering shouts of 

banzai, Crown Prince Hirohito left 
Yokohama on the third of last March for 
England. No Japanese sovereign or heir 
to the throne had ever left the country 
before. What was the reason for this 
almost sacrilegious breach of custom? 
The official declaration that he was to re- 
turn the visit of Prince Arthur of Con- 
naught to Japan was obviously insuffi- 
cient. There was a deeper motive for 
violating a tradition which had endured 
for more than twenty-five centuries. 

In the summer of 1921 the Anglo-Jap- 
anese alliance is to expire. There are 
Englishmen as well as Japanese who op- 
pose the renewal of this alliance. Thor- 
oughly conscious of the strength of this 
opposition, the Japanese Government is 
nevertheless determined that it be re- 
newed. The journey of the young Crown 
Prince paves the way for later negotia- 
tions—negotiations which should be fol- 
lowed with intense interest by all 
Americans. 

When the first Anglo-Japanese alliance 
was negotiated in 1902, Russia was push- 
ing down into Manchuria and even 
threatened to challenge England’s posi- 
tion in the Yangtze valley. It was the 
fear of the eastward expansion of Pan- 
Slavism and the desire to consolidate her 
own position in the Orient that led Eng- 
land to negotiate this alliance. By means 
of it she hoped also to prevent possible 
Japanese aggression in the future. 
Furthermore, she wished to make it pos- 
sible to withdraw her fleet to Atlantic 
waters in case of need, which was only 
possible if she could rely upon the 
Japanese navy to stand guard over her 
possessions in Oriental seas. Lastly, she 
feared for India. 

Japan’s motive in negotiating the 
alliance was to secure admission to the 
Family of Nations. This was the first 
alliance between an Asiatic and a 
European Power. The more immediate 
motive was to secure assistance against 
Russia, whose occupation of Korea 
threatened the very existence of Japan. 
According to the treaty, England prom- 
ised to remain neutral so long as Japan 
waged war against a_ single-handed 
enemy; England would enter only when 
a third Power declared war against 
Japan. So Engiand’s assistance to Japan 
in her war with Russia in 1904-05 did not 
lie in arms; but it was none the less real. 
Indeed, had it not been for the alliance 
Russia might have won. At that time 
France had already allied herself with 
Russia; and it was to France’s interest, 
from the European standpoint, to keep 
the military strength of Russia wnim- 


paired. But the knowledge that England 
would enter the war against France and 
in favor of Japan definitely prevented the 
former’s participation, and _ allowed 
Russia to go unassisted down to her 
defeat. 

Japan’s victory over Russia has meant 
much. It has meant the annexation of 
Korea and the practical control of Man- 
churia—it has led to the “special inter- 
ests” of Japan in China. From Eng- 
land’s standpoint, however, the alliance 
has failed to serve its purpose. For 
Japan has merely taken Russia’s place 
as the aggressor in the Orient. Despite 
its lip-guarantees of the Open Door, 
Japan has bowled along toward its goal 
of economic and political suzerainty over 
Asia. The alliance served as the pretext 
by which Japan seized and to-day holds 
Shantung. It was the invisible back- 
ground of the Twenty-One Demands anid 
of the Siberian expedition. It has failed 
utterly to restrain Japanese imperialism. 
True Sir Claude MacDonald, the Eng- 
lish Ambassador at Tokio, three times 
remonstrated with the Japanese Foreign 
Office against its unneutral action during 
the first Chinese revolution. But it is 
the United States which has been the 
obstacle between Japan and her designs 
in the Orient. 

Despite these disadvantages, the Alli- 
ance, up to 1914, was perhaps necessary 
to both England and Japan. To-day, how- 
ever, Russia is no longer a contender in 
the Orient; Bolshevism has practically 
withdrawn from Siberia, and turned over 
the country to the new Far Eastern Re- 
public at Chita. Germany has also been 
wiped out as a military Power. No na- 
tion except America is in a position to 
contest, or even wishes to contest Japan’s 
hegemony over Asia. The Twenty-One 
Demands, Shantung, the Siberian expedi- 
tion, the Langdon affair, Sakhalin, the 
California land laws, emigration, dual 
citizenship, the Yap-Guam cable, the Con- 
sortium—all have been points of friction 
between Japan and the United States. 
Some of these difficulties have been 
smoothed out. Nevertheless there svill 
exist serious obstacles to good feeling be- 
tween these two Powers. 

In 1911 an arbitration treaty had been 
negotiated between the United States and 
England. This was pending in the Sen- 
ate when the Japanese alliance, for the 
second time, was being renewed (it had 
first been renewed in 1905). But be- 
cause of the strained feelings between 
the United States and Japan—a condi- 
tion which had been frequent in the 
years from 1905 to 1911—England in- 
sisted that the alliance should be changed 





so as absolutely to preclude the pos. 
sibility of her being drawn into a war 
between the other two countries. Con- 
sequently article 4 of the new treaty 
was made to read that the terms should 
not apply to a third Power with which 
either one of the contracting parties had 
an arbitration agreement. 

The United States Senate, however, 
killed the arbitration treaty for reasons 
similar to those which made it re- 
ject the Treaty of Versailles. The treaty 
of 1911 provided that justiciable dis- 
putes should be submitted to The Hague 
for arbitration; and that if the two 
parties should disagree as to what case 
was subject to arbitration, the matter 
should be referred to a joint High Com- 
mission of Inquiry whose decision would 
be binding. This provision took away a 
sovereign right which the Senate refused 
to surrender. Consequently it rejected 
the treaty. As a result, England’s obliga- 
tion under the Alliance was as strony as 
ever. Since then no arbitration treaty 
has been negotiated. 

In 1914 Secretary Bryan negotiated 
one of his thirty-odd Peace Commission 
treaties with Great Britain. 1t provided 
for the investigation of disputes between 
the two countries by an Interaatiunal 
Commission; but each Government re- 
served the right of independent action 
after its report had been made. The 
London Times says this is practically the 
same thing as an arbitration treaty. It 
is reported that the British Government 
informed Japan in 1914 that it would 
consider the Peace Commission treaty as 
an arbitration treaty. But no public an- 
nouncement of this interpretation has 
been made. Even Mr. Harmsworth, the 
British Under- Secretary for Foreign Af- 
fairs, told the House of Commons on the 
1st of last March, that the United States 
had not been officially notified of this in- 
terpretation. But as a matter of fact, the 
treaty is not an arbitration treaty; it 
contains no provision for arbitration, but 
merely for investigation. Until we are 
notified to the contrary, we have no right 
to assume that the Alliance does not 
apply to America. 

Furthermore, there is no satisfactory 
evidence that Japan has agreed to in- 
terpret the Peace Commission treaty to 
be an arbitration agreement. When the 
Kokumin heard of such a possibility, it 
declared, “We are simply dumb with 
amazement.” The statement of Baron 
Hayashi, the Japanese Ambassador to 
Great Britain, is by no means convincing. 
He asserts that the Alliance “will never 
stand in the way of good understanding 
and friendly relations between Great 
Britain and the United States.” But he 
makes no mention whatever of the 
Peace Commission treaty of 1914. He 
does say, “The United States has never 
been thought of by the contracting 
parties as a country which would ever 
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take or contemplate taking any action 
likely to threaten their territorial rights 
or special interests in the Far East.” He 
does not say, however, what the attitude 
of Japan toward the Alliance would be if 
the United States did decide to resist 
further encroachments of Japan in the 
Orient. Certainly this country can not 
rest its international position upon the 
vague declarations of a Japanese Am- 
bassador. 

If a new treaty is to be negotiated, this 
question should be cleared up. England 
cannot afford to be drawn into a war with 
America. England does not wish to be 
drawn in. The only safe way of solving 
the question is specifically to exempt 
America from the operation of the treaty. 
But such a procedure would affront the 
courtesies of diplomatic procedure; avd 
it would be hotly resented by Japan. 
From the military standpoint, the Alli- 
ance is worthless if it does not apply to 
America. Except for this outstanding 
fact: it makes England a silent partner 
in Japan’s foreign policies. It implies 
England’s moral approval of Japan’s ac- 
tion in the Orient. Can England afford 
to be so strangely yoked with such a 
troublesome bedfellow? The Alliance 
does England little good. Russia no 
longer menaces India through the 
Afghan passes. The Open Door in China 
has not been saved because of it. The 
only justification for its renewal is tize 
fear of Japan’s assistance to the inde- 
pendence movement in India. In a com- 
munication to British missionaries in 
which he attempts to shift the blame for 
the recent Chientao atrocities on to them, 
Colonel Misumachi makes this brazen 
threat: “If, therefore, by any chance, you 
should give assistance, material or imima- 
terial, to either the independence move- 
ment in Korea or to anti-Japanese senti- 
ment, the Buddhists in Japan would be 
able to find a legal reason for giving anti- 
British assistance to those behind the 
non-codperation movement in India.” 'The 
effect of Japanese aid to India is prob- 
lematical. If actually given, it would 
probably result in war between Great 
Britain and Japan, which Japan can not 
afford to enter. But if Great Britain 
must choose between the friendship of 
America and the possibilities of Japanese 
propaganda in India, the choice should 
not be difficult. 

There are many reasons why the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance should not be 
renewed. If because of India, however, 
England feels forced to extend it, Amer- 
ica certainly should be exempted from its 
operation. It is improbable that war will 
ever break out between America and 
Japan. But the possibility of such a con- 
flict will be made more remote if the 
Japanese militarists know definitely they 


can not count upon the assistance of 
Britain. 


R. L. BUELL 


Correspondence 
**A Post Mortem on Art’”’ 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

I want you to know how much I en- 
joyed reading the article “A Post Mor- 
tem on Art, Pathological and Sociolog- 
ical” in The Weekly Review of last Sat- 
urday. It is a real pleasure to find in a 
representative publication a writer on so 
vital a subject who has the courage to 
speak the truth and do it in so trenchant 
a way. 

The art world has suffered indeed, and 
continues to suffer, from the weak and 
parrot-like expression from many so- 
called art writers, from whom one would 
expect intelligent and helpful criticism; 
but unfortunately most of what we get 
are weak, fawning reviews from writers 
who know enough about art to recognize 
deteriorating tendencies, but who are 
afraid or too weak-kneed to speak the 
truth. 

I should wish that this excellent review 
might receive the widest publicity. 

LouIs C. TIFFANY 

New York, May 17 


Remarks on the Coal Strike 
and on Ireland, by Sir 


Samuel Hoare 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 
Being a man of peace I was anxious 
to avoid a general strike, and I am glad 
to think that, even though the coal strike 
still continues, the threat of a general 
strike was removed by our action in the 
House of Commons. As to the coal strike 
it is very difficult to make a forecast. I 
am inclined to think that it will con- 
tinue for some little time. Owing, how- 
ever, to the break up of the Triple Al- 
liance, namely, the alliance between the 
miners, the railway men, and the trans- 
port workers, the strike has ceased to 
have any political danger. There have 
been practically no acts of riot or 
violence, and the men, although obsti- 
nate, seem to have kept their temper re- 
markably well. The strike is of course 
a very serious matter for our trade and 
industry and I have never known the 
City more depressed than it has been 
during the last two or three weeks. 
People are now beginning to be more 
optimistic. If the Germans accept the 
new reparations demand, a great cause of 
anxiety will be removed. For whilst 
practically everyone admits the necessity 
of military action if they refuse the ulti- 
matum, no one in England wants the 
occupation of the industrial districts of 
Germany and the consequent postpone- 
ment of commercial peace in Europe. 
As to Ireland it is very difficult to 
give an opinion. I was in Dublin last 


week and saw a number of representative 
Irishmen. The general impression was 
that the Sinn Fein extremists who now 
control the machine will not allow the 
moderates to negotiate. If this is so, 
it is a great calamity. Everyone in Eng- 
land wants peace and Lloyd George has 
now offered to meet the Sinn Fein 
leaders in conference without conditions. 
This offer in my view goes far enough 
to satisfy the demands of all the mod- 
erate Nationalists in Ireland. It will 
therefore be a tragedy if the Extremists 
stop negotiations and prevent Ireland re- 
ceiving what Great Britain is prepared 
to give her, namely, full self-government 
with the exception of the military forces 
and foreign politics. 
SAMUEL HOARE 
London, May 7 


“The Apotheosis of the 
Vulgarians”’ 
To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

May I, through your columns, thank 
Mr. Harry T. Baker for that word of 
comment which, in an antique world, 
would have been likened to manna in the 
wilderness, but which would to-day be 
more contemporaneously classified as 
needed nourishment administered in 
predigested tabloid. The sarcasm which 
he levels at “anarchic metre, vulgar 
imagery, and hectic vocabulary” brings a 
welcome proof that there are others who 
do not believe that profanity and primi- 
tive sex-impulse are still the only gar- 
ment of Poetry and that, when that last 
garment is twitched off, the Muse re- 
mains nothing but a wooden dummy with- 
out beauty as without life. 

Few survivors of a former period of 
reticence will now-a-days question the 
ethics of a drawing-room discussion of 
fertilizers, but nevertheless it may still 
be maintained that there is a perfectly 
legitimate choice of other subjects with 
which to lend embellishment to social in- 
tercourse. Even that wise adviser to 
burgeoning ambition who suggested that, 
in literary, as in other, labor perspiration 
might have its advantages over inspira- 
tion, would have hesitated to extend the 
suggestion to subject matter for verse. 
For the striking, the mordant phrase, the 
vivid flash of color, the divination of 
feeling, for even the bizarre but not 
too discordant effect of rhythm or stress, 
let us be duly thankful, but in the name 
of the brevity of life, which affords so 
little time for submission to the unre- 
munerative in Nature or in Art, save 
at the expense of a lingering delight and 
a responsive joy, let a way of escape be 
made for us from the nightmare “pat- 
terns” and the painful statistics regard- 
ing “hog-butchers” which challenge the 
achievements of high renown. 

ANNIE E. TRUMBULL 

Hartford, Conn., May 14 
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New Books and Old 





Books of the Week 


AT THE SuprEME War Covuncit, by 
Captain Peter E. Wright. Putnam. 
Captain Wright was an assistant 
secretary and interpreter at the Su- 
preme War Council. He says that 
Foch saved the Allies, when Haig 
and Pétain had nearly ruined them. 


Litiom; a legend in seven scenes and a 
prologue, by Franz Molnar. English 
text and introduction by Benjamin F. 
Glazer. Boni & Liveright. 

The curious play now running in 

New York. 

THe Op Soak, by Don 
Doubleday. 

Satire directed against the in- 


temperate classes—i.e., the drunk- 
ards and the prohibitionists. 


Marquis. 


LoaFinG Down Lone IsLanp, by Charles 
Hanson Towne. Century. 
The pleasant story of a walking 
trip, with Mr. Fogarty’s appropri- 
ate drawings for illustrations. 











AVID W. BONE is a master mariner 
in the active practice of his pro- 
fession. He is, I believe, an admirer of 
the researches of Joseph Conrad, but 
wisely he does not allow that great mys- 
teriarch to influence his own writings. 
He would rather be comprehensible than 
esoteric. As a result, his book “The 
Brassbounder” (Dutton) is simple, di- 
rect, and interesting. It does not exas- 
perate the reader with psychological 
hair-splittings, nor profane that great 
subject, the sea, with analysis of mental 
processes and other tosh. A “Brass- 
bounder” is an apprentice in the mer- 
chant marine of England (from his glory 
of gold lace) and that was what Captain 
Bone used to be in the sailing-ship days. 
Now he commands a steamship, and 
brings out, with a new introduction, this 
book which delighted many readers ten 
years ago, and will please many more to- 
day. 


In “Ye Olden Blue Laws” (Century) 
Gustavus Myers describes the strict 
statutes of the American Colonies. Dis- 
regarding the rather foolish employment 
of the symbol “Ye” (which is usually 
pronounced as if it began with Y) the 
author is just enough to show that such 
laws were general throughout the Col- 
onies—not confined to New England. 
Mark Twain, who certainly had no sym- 
pathy with Puritanical or repressive acts 
of any kind, once became weary of hear- 
ing so much ignorant talk about the Blue 
Laws, especially when his adopted State 


of Connecticut was constantly traduced. 
He appended to his story of “The Prince 
and the Pauper” a brief and vigorous 
note setting forth the truth about the 
Blue Laws. 


That the world is not a set of German 
colonies to-day is mainly due to a man 
named Ferdinand Foch. So says Captain 
Wright in “At the Supreme War Coun- 
cil.” “Foch, when he came to Versailles, 
was an old man, unwell and worn with 
anxiety, and beginning to lose his trim 
horseman’s figure. He shone in debate 
as much as he did in action. . . . In the 
simplicity of his ways he had not even 
an A.D.C., and he used to arrive alone, 
his papers under his arm, with an ab- 
sence of ceremony astonishing to anyone 
accustomed to the pomp that surrounds 
even a brigadier . . . he was like a rustic 
French curé, . . .” 

“As soon as he was given a chance, he 
found in himself at once, then as before 
in 1914, the means of retrieving the 
faults and errors of other leaders, and so 
saved them, but only just on the edge 
of ruin. Again, as in 1914, nothing less 
than the fate of the civilized world had 
for a few days trembled in the balance, 
and again he threw in the weight of his 
own indomitable will and turned the 
scale. Within six months of the day when 
he was given the apparently hopeless 
task of commanding armies defeated and 
pressed back to positions of the most 
imminent disaster, those same armies 
under his leadership were thundering 
victoriously at the gates of the Hinden- 
burg line, the safeguard and symbol of 
German domination, and the leaders of 
the invincible German hosts who had 
awed Europe for half a century and very 
nearly overwhelmed it, had decided upon 
unconditional submission.” 


Mr. Towne’s “Loafing Down Long 
Island” (Century) shows that he is not 
too proud to walk, in an age when con- 
temptuous looking people rush past in 
motor-cars. He has discovered that fine 
garden in Riverhead (I wonder if the 
lotus were in bloom?) and the fascina- 
tion of the road across the dunes to Mon- 
tauk. They told him that the road was 
impassable—they told me something like 
that only two weeks ago. But they were 
wrong, and I—no, this is a note on Mr. 
Towne’s book, not an advance paragraph 
from mine. 


The success of the Harvard Lampoon 
in its parodies of the Boston Evening 
Transcript, Cosmopolitan, and Popular 
Mechanics has incited the usually sober 
Harvard Advocate to imitate, typo- 
graphically and in a literary way, the 
Atlantic Monthly. The imitation is as 
restrained and well executed as if it were 
the work of Max Beerbohm. The thrice- 
watered fiction is faithfully copied in 


———, 


style, but naturally there is more chance 
for hilarity in “The Journal of a Mis. 
understanding Heart” by “Isette Likely.” 


Don Marquis’s creation “The Old 
Soak” (Doubleday) has flashes which re- 
call such great rapscallions as Dickens's 
Jerry Cruncher, and Mark Twain’s Old 
Finn, in “Huckleberry Finn.” When he 
says that Prohibition, by closing the 
saloons, is bringing liquor into the home 
and endangering the children, and adds: 
“IT got no use for a government that 
turns in and puts liquor in the home to 
make drunkards out of little innocent 
children,” he is brother to Old Finn, who 
used to empty the jug, and then begin 
to curse the Government. The Old Soak 
sees the national health being under- 
mined by lack of good outdoor exercise 
—nobody is trudging from saloon to 
saloon any more. Instead, men are 
crouched in damp cellars making “it,” 
with yeast and raisins and things and 
cornmeal. The excellence of Mr. Mar- 
quis’s satire dppears as the Old Soak’s 
conversations deal blows impartially 
right and left. He destroys, with a smile, 
some of the absurd arguments in favor 
of drinking and in favor of the saloon. 
All of Billy Sunday’s invective never 
painted the saloon as such a sodden and 
disreputable place as does the Old Soak’s 
regret for its vanished charms. Yet he 
truthfully says that the bar, its glasses 
and appliances, were kept spotlessly clean, 
compared with the stickiness of a soda- 
water fountain, In the end, the satire 
is absolutely destructive of Prohi- 
bition as a remedy for drunkenness and 
as a weapon against the saloon. 

The Old Soak begins in despair, and 
promises to describe, for the benefit of 
future generations, the old bar-rooms. 
He becomes alarmed at the _ threats 
against tobacco, and predicts crime- 
waves. He discusses, with maudlin 
enthusiasm, a bar-tender named Ed, and 
his prescriptions. He lapses into senti- 
ment about the good influence of the 
bar-room, recalls the. tender songs he 
heard there about Mother and her grey 
hairs, and thinks that during such songs 
he often made good resolutions about his 
own filial conduct. But Prohibition is 
turning everybody hard and mean. No- 
body sings these lachrymose ballads to- 
day. Mothers are in danger of neglect. 
“IT guess them prohibitionists won’t feel 
so smart when they see all them old 
ladies with grey hair flung out onto the 
streets in rainy weather just because no- 
body would pay the mortgage off.” But, 
at last, the Old Soak married his 
daughter to a revenue agent, has his son 
also appointed a “revenooer,” and drink 
flows free in the Old Soak’s home. The 
soaking continues, the illegality is 
doubled or tripled, and the great hum- 
bug goes cheerily forward. 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Book Reviews 


Germany and Contemporary 
French Literature 


Diz LireRARISCHEN WEGBEREITER DES NEUEN 
FRANKREICH. Von Dr. Ernst Robert Cur- 
tius. Potsdam: Gustav Kiepenheuer. 

RomatN Rottanp: DER MANN UND SEIN 
Werk. Von Stefan Zweig. Frankfurt: 
Rutten und Loening. 

OMPLETE political understanding 

between France and Germany un- 

fortunately seems as remote as ever. 
There are signs, however, that the cause 
of intellectual understanding is making 
progress. The qualities of the French 
nation during the Great War must by 
this time have convinced the majority of 
thinking Germans that their view of 
French “superficiality” and “decadence” 
was a gross mistake. But this negative 
conviction needs to be positively sup- 
plemented by a greater and more in- 
timate knowledge of French intellectual 
achievement. The larger the number of 
Germans who read the works of contem- 
porary French thinkers and imaginative 
artists, the deeper will be Germany’s 
knowledge of her “hereditary enemy,” 
with an effect on political understanding 
which, though subtle and incalculable, is 
none the less real. 

In looking for indications of greater 
German appreciation of contemporary 
French literature we might expect to find 
the most obvious in the number of trans- 
lations of representative French works 
into German. In the case of so universally 
known a language as French the mere 
test of numbers, however, will be discov- 
ered to be a very unsafe one; by it, in 
fact, France will be found to stand lower 
than the United States and Great Britain. 
For the purpose of comparison let us 
take the statistics of modern French and 
English books respectively issued in 
German translation from 1913 to 1917— 
the latest figure available: 

19138 1914 1915 1916 1917 

English .106 107 20 47 16 

French 107 51 10 13 18 

Had one the time to examine these fig- 
ures the position might be shown to be 
the reverse of that expected. Many of the 
English books were works of history, 
politics, economics, or were German ver- 
sions of English writers no later than 
Swinburne. Apart from Thomas Hardy 
and Bernard Shaw—the first appears to 
have inspired Gerhart Hauptmann to a 
certain extent in his ‘‘Festspiel,” the sec- 
ond, so widely produced on the German 
stage to-day, served as a model for the 
younger German dramatist Georg 
Kaiser—apart from these two it may be 
said that there is scarcely a living Eng- 
lish writer who has been closely and 
fruitfully studied in Germany. 

With contemporary French literature 
the case seems to be far different. Not 


only is Mallarmé still a vital force in 
present-day German poetry, Flaubert in 
present-day German fiction, but French 
writers of the succeeding generation 
have exerted an attraction on their Ger- 
man contemporaries which the years of 
war have done nothing to diminish. One 
may even say that that attraction is more 
in evidence to-day than ever. Only lately 
an enterprising German publishing firm, 
the “Neue Merkur” Verlag of Munich, 
issued a German translation of ‘“Don- 
ogoo-Tonka,” the “conte cinématograph- 
ique” of the well-known French novelist 
and poet Jules Romains, within a few 
weeks of its publication in Paris. Con- 
sidered by itself the fact is perhaps not 
particularly noteworthy. As a typical 
sign of reawakened interest among Ger- 
mans in French intellectual and imagi- 
native achievement of the present day it 
is of extraordinary importance. It will 
be said that the Germans are a peculiarly 
imitative people, unusually receptive; 
that modern French literature has held 
sway—as has just been pointed out— 
over several important German writers 
for years past. This may well be 
granted, but it will not diminish the sig- 
nificance of the fact that there has been, 
in the course of the past few months, a 
very remarkable re-assertion of French 
literary influence over Germany. 

The chief names of contemporary 
French writers one meets with in Ger- 
man criticism to-day are Paul Claudel, 
André Gide, André Suarés, Romain Rol- 
land. The writings of other authors, of 
Francis Jammes, three of whose novels 
have been translated, of Henri de Rég- 
nier, of Jules Romains, are indeed known, 
but it is impossible—or, in the case of 
the last-named, more strictly speaking, 
too early—to say that they are the sub- 
ject of as much discussion and imitation 
as were, for instance, Mallarmé and 
Maeterlinck to the German poets of the 
nineties. Of Claudel nine works have 
been translated, four of them during or 
after the war. The first was an excellent 
version of his “L’Echange,” made by the 
German poet Franz Blei in 1909. Several 
of his later works, notably his “Téte 
d’Or,” have been translated and pub- 
lished by Jakob Hegner. Towards André 
Gide, whose peculiarly French and dif- 
ficult style appears to have repelled Eng- 
lish translators—only his “Prométhée 
mal Enchainé” has been issued in English 
—the Germans seem to feel a particular 
attraction. They have provided themselves 
with versions of no fewer than eight of 
his books and have studied him as critic, 
novelist, and dramatist. Of André Suarés 
only one work—his “Livre d’Eméraude” 
—has been translated into German, but 
the position he holds and the influence 
he exerts can not be measured by this 
fact. Suarés is looked upon as one of 
the few French intellectuals with real 
insight into the German mind. 


It might have been thought that 
Romain Rolland would have been given 
this place. But the truth seems to be that 
since the war Germans have realized 
that, among Frenchmen making an ap- 
peal to them, Rolland is scarcely one of 
the most representative. There is no 
doubt as to his popularity. His novels 
are regularly and promptly translated 
into German, his plays produced on the 
German stage before being seen any- 
where else. He has recently, in the per- 
son of the Austrian dramatist Stefan 
Zweig, biographer and critic of Ver- 
haeren, found an exponent more sympa- 
thetic than he can find among his own 
countrymen. But it would be fair to 
argue that all this was rather a case of 
German influence returning to its source. 

The degree of influence—as distinct 
from mere popularity—may, then, be 
represented by the order I have chosen 
—Claudel, Gide, Suarés, and Rolland. The 
best exposition of all four, as of contem- 
porary French literature and culture in 
general, will be found in the important 
book of Dr. Curtius, “The Literary Pre- 
cursors of the New France.” Amid an 
increasing number of signs of isolated 
appreciation of contemporary French cul- 
ture in Germany, this represents the first 
general and complete attempt at inter- 
pretation of that “new France” in which, 
even now, probably the majority of Ger- 
mans are unwilling to believe. Dr. Cur- 
tius begins with an account of the re- 
vival of French nationalism, which came 
after the Dreyfus case and manifested 
itself in literature, religion, politics, edu- 
cation. He then proceeds to give a de- 
tailed criticism of the work of Claudel, 
Gide, Suarés, Rolland, and Charles 
Péguy—that embodiment of the renewed 
national spirit who met an heroic death 
at the battle of the Marne. Finally, in 
an important chapter entitled “Zum Bilde 
Frankreichs” (The Picture of France) 
he demonstrates the falsity of the com- 
mon German belief that the culture of 
France can be summed up in the words 
“esprit” and “décadence.” Anyone who 
wishes to study the new growth of 
French literary influence over Germany 
could not do better than begin with Dr. 
Curtius’s volume. 

ALEC W. G. RANDALL 


After-War Moods 


By Con- 
Cosmopoli- 


THE Kincpom RouNnp THE CorRNER. 
ingsby Dawson. New York: 
tan Bock Corporation. 

THE SprRit OF THE Time. By Robert Hichens. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. 

HAT is it that wins a writer like 
Coningsby Dawson popularity, or 
at least gives him certainty of reaching 

a large audience with anything he may 

offer? He is neither a spontaneous nor 

a finished performer. He is crude, not 

simple; vehement, not forcible. His high 

color is not that of health. Evidently it 
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was possible for such an one to make ef- 
fective play with the war-theme, and we 
can easily understand the vogue of his 
war-books. As one twice wounded at the 
front he had a right to speak of the 
front and its horrors. But he bore testi- 
mony in the manner of the un-English 
*“‘vounger British” crew who have made a 
profession of superlatives. His note was 
strident, almost hysterical: it reached 
and harrowed many troubled ears. But 
the business of a popular lecturer on or 
against war is very different from a 
novelist’s business. I can not see that 
his war experience has affected this 
writer’s scope or powers as a story-teller 
either for better or for worse. ‘‘The 
Kingdom Round the Corner”’ is less pre- 
tentious and less mawkish than “The 
Garden Without Walls’—that romance 
wherein the indolent prurience of Ba- 
bylonian feasters in the years 1913 was 
artificially titillated. “The Kingdom 
Round the Corner” is rather silly than 
unwholesome. It is based on a respect- 
able movie situation. A youngish Lord 
back from the trenches—lieutenant say. 
With him has enlisted as a private at 
the beginning of the war his valet—the 
valet has become a general. After the war, 
they are rivals for the same girl. Great 
doings . . . The trouble is, there are not 
great doings; there are hardly doings at 
all. The situation develops into no living 
action. Lord What’s-his-name maunders 
about, sentimentalizing over himself and 
three women till one of them (the most 
beautiful woman in England) marks him 
for her own. Chance, not virtue or com- 
mon sense, has rescued him from that 
virtuous vamp, her sister. The original 
girl was too young for him anyhow. If 
there is any idea in the book, it would 
seem to be that the social confusion 
caused by the war will soon settle down. 
The valet repents of trying to be a 
gentleman and marries the housemaid. 
Unhappily, despite the author’s assur- 
ances that they are “bred to the finger- 
tips,” the noble Lord and his lady friends 
of high degree are not recognizably Vere 
de Vere. Like the ex-valet, they are 
given to haranguing on the slightest pro- 
vocation, and their style, which they 
possess in common, is amazingly like that 
of a lecturing novelist. 

The year 1919 is the time of this nar- 
rative and of “The Spirit of the Time.” 
But where Mr. Dawson has to deal, or 
wishes to deal, with social readjustments 
and the groping for individual happiness 
(which is what he means by a “kingdom 
round the corner’), Mr. Hichens has in 
view the moral and spiritual irresponsi- 
bility of the after-the-war mood. “Shell- 
shock is the universal excuse,” says the 
Countess—no, Princess—of the tale; and 
admits that she would use it herself if 
necessary. “There are more farewells,” 
she goes on, “than those we say to the 
dying. There are more terrible fare- 





wells—to ancient virtues we thought in- 
grained. There is nothing—nothing 
which can not be uprooted. There is 
nothing which a human being might not 
do if a sufficient reason arose.” Our 
good blundering Briton, Derrick Merton, 
is, like Mr. Dawson’s Lord, a _ lonely 
middle-aged person with nothing to do. 
After the bustle and torment of the war 
comes the reaction. England in process 
of readjustment is too much for him. 
He reaches the end of his endurance and 
is glad to be shipped abroad by a kindly 
physician for a long rest. “Paris was 
a nightmare, a phantasmagoria of hurry- 
ing people who looked morbid or mad, 
and who seemed unhinged by war and 
longing for dreadful repayments.” He 
turns southward with a faint stirring 
towards adventure which seems to him- 
self futile, at his age and in his broken 
spirits. A contretemps at Montreux de- 
termines the adventure. The long and 
short of it is that the Princess is an 
illustration of her own doctrine. She is 
a true aristocrat, but her traditions are 
not proof against the spirit of the time. 
She becomes its instrument; Merton is 
its victim rather than hers. The whole 
affair is episodic, the substance of, you 
may say, a novelette; but the action, with 
all its slightness of outline, is alive and 
complete. Merton is, perhaps, hardly 
more than a type, but the Princess and 
her friend the Baroness are remarkable 
portraits. The difficult theme is handled 
with a restraint and finesse not to be 
found in “The Garden of Allah” or “The 
Call of the Blood.” If the end for us, 
as for Merton, is disillusion and sur- 
render, who shall say that these also do 
not belong to the spirit of the time? 
H. W. BoYNTON 


The British Merchant 
Navy 
History oF THE GREAT War: The Merchant 
Navy. By Archibald Hurd. Vol. I. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
HE Historical Section of the British 
; Committee of Imperial Defence has 
wisely assigned to Mr. Hurd, the well- 
known writer on naval topics, the prep- 
aration of an account of the part played 
by the British Merchant Navy in the 
Great War. The first volume, just pub- 
lished, covers only the period from the 
outbreak of hostilities in August, 1914, 
to about June, 1915. When completed, the 
work promises to be as imposing in mag- 
nitude as it is valuable in contents. 
Practically one quarter of this instal- 


. ment is devoted to the rise and growth of 


the British mercantile marine, with em- 
phasis on its importance as alone furnish- 
ing, in early days, the ships and the sea- 
men for the protection of the realm. In 
fact, even after Henry VIII established 
the Royal Navy,,it still continued to sup- 
plement the King’s ships with its own 








craft until the middle of the eighteenth 
century, when the Crown assumed the en- 
tire task of meeting the enemy afloat, 
After this time it remained of inestimable 
benefit as a reserve of seafaring men, 
largely through the long since abandoned 
press gang. Moreover, on occasion, it 
fought its own battles against pirates and 
privateers. No better summary than this 
is available to-day of the development of 
the British merchant service. It shows 
how closely bound together essentially, 
if not formally, were the man-of-war and 
the privately-owned vessel. Not only did 
the latter carry Britain’s trade to all 
corners of the globe, but it was the bul- 
wark of her sea power, using the term 
in its broadest interpretation. Which of 
these two elements was the dominating 
factor in this expansion may be left to 
the casuist. At least one can contend that 
neither could have been eliminated in the 
great national equation. The brutal prac- 
tice of impressment, tolerated yet 
execrated, during the Napoleonic wars, 
was so antagonistic to all modern ideas 
of right that it could not survive. A 
suitable substitute method of utilizing 
Britain’s vast sea-going population in 
time of need, was recognized as impera- 
tive. After much discussion and experi- 
ment there resulted a scheme concerning 
which the First Lord of the Admiralty 
in 1910 announced that “the training in 
the ships of the Home Fleet under the 
new system is very valuable, and will 
render the Royal Naval Reserve Force an 
efficient portion of the naval personnel.” 
Mr. McKenna’s confidence was fully jus- 
tified by later events. At the same time, 
a trawler section was organized includ- 
ing skippers, second hands, deck hands, 
and engine-room hands. As the author 
remarks, “As a result of these efforts, 
when the storm broke in August 1914, 
the Admiralty controlled a naval reserve 
of upwards of 18,000 trained officers and 
men of the Mercantile Marine and Fish- 
ing Industry, besides nearly 24,000 
officers and men of the Royal Fleet Re- 
serve.” In addition ‘the Admiralty had 
at its disposal . . . . the whole reformed 
personnel of the Mercantile Marine, con- 
sisting of some 170,000 men of British 
birth, a larger number than at any pre- 
vious date in British annals, together 
with some 100,000 fishermen.” 

Due to this prudent preparedness, 
Great Britain was able without delay to 
meet and frustrate the various forms of 
maritime attack adopted from time to 
time by the Germans. Instead of fleet 
meeting fleet in the old fashion, some- 
thing ill according to their taste or the 
strategy of the situation as they saw it, 
they habitually kept their fighting ships 
in port, and at once, by use of an incred- 
ibly great number of mines (manufac- 
tured in advance of the war, which they 
alone knew was about to be waged) 
sought to sink Allied vessels of all classes 
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from battleships to fishing smacks, car- 
ing little if neutrals as well went to the 
bottom. War was declared on August 4. 
The very next morning, the Kénigin 
Luise was detected in the act of laying 
mines off the east coast of England. The 
British were no less prompt than the 
Hun. Before she had completed her work 
they sank her with many mines still on 
board. The British Admiralty profited 
by the episode in the certainty it gave 
of what the unscrupulous foe meant to 
do wherever this might seem to be to 
his advantage. 

Of the evolution of the German mine in 
its final and most deadly form; of the 
special craft to sow it, culminating in the 
mine-laying submarine which, it will be 
remembered, visited our own waters, 
causing us the loss of an armored cruiser 
and several coasting vessels; of the tac- 
tics of the Scarborough and other raids, 
designed not so much to attack unde- 
fended coast towns, although a pleasant 
and safe pastime, as to draw British 
fighting squadrons over mine fields skil- 
fully planted in unsuspected localities; 
of the organization of British trawlers 
for sweeping up these menaces to navi- 
gation, one hundred of such craft serv- 
ing under the white ensign within ten 
days after the declaration of hostilities; 
of the forming of a fleet of “drifters” 
with nets to entangle the submarine; of 
the frightful dangers attending their 
duties; of the magnificent pluck and de- 
votion of the hardy seamen composing 
the crews of improvised craft of all 
kinds; of their thrilling experiences and 
courageous encounters with the enemy, 
this volume gives an account in full de- 
tail, for the first ten months of the world 
war. 

It is impossible within the limits of a 
review to do justice to the great epic 
sung in these pages—or even to enumer- 
ate the many phases of their subject. No 
one can question the correctness of the 
tribute the author pays to the labors and 
the men of the Auxiliary Patrol when he 
says: 

“These auxiliary craft proved the sal- 
vation of the Royal Navy as of the Mer- 
chant Fleet. . . . Wherever these vessels 
were employed, their officers and men 
performed redoubtable service in the 
common cause. They were the heroes of 
some of the most gallant exploits in naval 
history, as was attested by the long list 
of decorations won in unequal contests 
against the mine and the submarine. The 
story of the part taken in the naval war 
by the Auxiliary Patrol, consisting of 
nearly 4,000 vessels and manned by 
nearly 50,000 officers and men, consti- 
tutes a chapter in our naval annals of 
imperishable renown.” 

If you think Mr. Hurd exaggerates, 
read his book and be convinced that his 
picture is not over-drawn. 

CASPAR F. GOODRICH 


O Quanta! 


HEN, eight hundred years ago, the 

great but unfortunate monk Abé- 
lard wrote the hymn of which the first 
words are found above, he probably 
did not expect that they would be used 
to adorn an article for The Weekly Re- 
view describing the reasons for an award 
of the Nobel Prize. But inasmuch as 
the great passion of his life (except 
that for Héloise) was the search for 
truth, I have no doubt that both he and 
Héloise would have been profoundly in- 
terested in the question of whether 
energy is continuous or discontinuous, to 
which, though a material question, they 
would undoubtedly have succeeded in giv- 
ing a metaphysical cast. Such is by no 
means my object. 

True to the precept of Abélard, Scito 
te ipsum, I will first confess before all 
men (readers of The Weekly Review) 
why I write these lines. First—Profes- 
sor Max Planck, sometime rector of the 
University of Berlin (in my time the 
greatest university in the world), though 
a boche, is, or was, my friend, and al- 
most my fellow-student. He is a great 
thinker, and should have had this prize 
years ago, and nearly did (but that is 
another story; there is politics even in 
science). Secondly, (maxime mea culpa) 
the present writer is an _ egocentric 
person, and keeps a drawer full of things 
that have appeared in print to his ad- 
vantage, so that, if he should ever be 
caught living with two wives at once, 
like the great of the metropolis, he might 
have something to show in his favor. 
As an annex to this drawer is a file of 
letters of appreciation, among the most 
cherished of which is one from an un- 
known friend who says that he has read 
my article on Michelson, and wishes the 
Review might induce me to explain in 
some detail about the measurement of 
light interference. (I find that I can not 
write except in the first, which is the 
most interesting, person). Thirdly, as 
I have already treated of Einstein and 
Relativity in these columns, and as the 
subject of Quanta is at least as difficult 
for me to explain as that, I am impelled 
to try it. Fourthly, Credo quia impos- 
sibile, I need a new tire. 

The problem that Planck set himself 
over twenty years ago was to examine 
the distribution of energy in the spec- 
trum of a hot body and to find how it 
depends on the temperature. Everyone 
knows that when we put a black poker 
in the fire, as it gets hot at first we can 
not see it in the dark, but when it gets 
hot enough it begins to glow, and is at 
first dark red, later bright red, and when 
it gets hot enough it is white hot, that 
is emits not only the long red wave 
radiations, but also the shorter yellow 
and blue. The hotter the bluer. ' Already 


in 1893 Professor Wilhelm Wien, fellow- 
student of the present writer years ago 
in Berlin, and later a Nobel prize-man, 
had applied thermodynamics to radiation, 
and showed that there was a simple re- 
lation between the color or wave-length 
which had the maximum intensity in 
the spectrum of a black body (blacker 
than a poker) and the temperature, so 
that this is now the best means of meas- 
uring very high temperatures. Wien did 
this by utilizing the notion of the pres- 
sure of light, predicted by James Clerk 
Maxwell nearly sixty years ago. Thermo- 
dynamics deals with the relations be- 
tween heat and work, and since a hollow 
hot black body would be under internal 
pressure just like a gas-bag under the 
pressure of the gas, the work done by 
this luminous pressure in expansion 
could be calculated. By the way, the 
pressure of light or radiation, predicted 
by Maxwell’s Electromagnetic Theory of 
Light, was experimentally verified by 
Lebedeff in Russia and by E. F. Nichols 
and Hull in this country, about twenty 
years ago. 

Planck’s task was to find the 
mechanism of the things that emitted the 
light. Kirchhoff had shown how a vi- 
brating particle would emit waves which 
would have all the properties of light- 
waves, and Hertz had given the theory of 
an oscillating electric charge, or doublet, 
and this theory is still used to explain 
the emission of wireless waves from an 
antenna or aerial. But Planck introduced 
the idea of applying probability or statis- 
tics to radiating doublets. Maxwell had 
applied the theory of probability to the 
Kinetic Theory of Gases, explaining gas 
pressure and viscosity by the bumps of 
a huge number of little molecules fly- 
ing about in all possible directions with 
all possible velocities, a small number of 
particles having either very small or very 
large speeds, but the most distributed 
about a mean. As a similar undertak- 
ing, think of the number of people who 
have a certain height, and then draw a 
curve so that each point has its distance 
to the right of the edge of the paper 
proportional to the height in question, 
and its distance from the bottom pro- 
portional to the number of people in the 
population having that height. You see 
the curve will be high in the middle, for 
the most people have the commonest 
height (is this an Hibernicism?) and few 
have extremely great or small heights. 
The same with the velocities of molecules. 

From this simple example, Boltzmann, 
and after him our own Willard Gibbs of 
Yale, had developed a very remarkable 
theory of statistical mechanics, dealing 
with the average behavior of a great 
number of similar systems, moving in 
all sorts of ways. For example, consider 
a huge number of guns of the same sort, 
situated at all sorts of points in space, 
and firing similar charges and similar: 
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shots, but in every conceivable direction. 
Is there anything one can say about 
them? Yes, all the shots will tend to 
fall down. But we can do much more, 
and as Maxwell found that the molecules 
by bumping against each other would 
tend to interchange their velocities until 
the average energy, whether of small or 
large molecules, was the same, so a 
similar theorem could be predicated in 
a large number of cases. This statis- 
tical theory Planck tried to apply to a 
huge number of electrical doublets, vi- 
brating in all conceivable directions, and 
with all conceivable numbers of vibra- 
tions per unit of time (what in music 
we call pitches), emitting light of all 
possible colors. How is this statistical 
distribution of pitches and activities to 
be related to temperature? Suffice it to 
say that the ordinary laws of dynamics 
and electrodynamics, and the statistical 
dynamics coming from them, did not 
answer, and Planck was obliged to intro- 
duce the revolutionary hypothesis that 
the atoms or electrons, or whatever con- 
stituted the vibrating doublets, do not 
give off energy in every conceivable 
quantity, such as may be represented by 
the length of a line, but only in lumps, 
or quanta, of a definite size, that is 
multiples of a certain unit, depending 
on the color. The difference between the 
continuous set of numbers, which can be 
represented by all the points on a line, 
and the discrete set of numbers 1, 2, 3, 
etc., is to the physicist enormous, as the 
notion of continuity, to handle which we 
have the infinitesimal calculus, was sup- 
posed to be fundamental. How should 
you feel if you were told that the only 
lengths there are were exact multiples of 
a thousandth of an inch, and that noth- 
ing could be three ten-thousandths of an 
inch long? Or that the only intervals of 
time were so many watch-ticks long, and 
that nothing could last three and a half 
ticks? But that is what Planck said, and 
the quantum theory is now rife in all de- 
partments of physics. By means of it 
the Dane Bohr has given us an explana- 
tion of how the atoms emit light with 
discontinuous spectra, composed of dis- 
crete lines, whose wave-lengths have been 
predicted with wonderful accuracy; 
Nernst and others have given us a theory 
of the mode of variation of specific heats 
as we cool bodies down; Langevin has 
given us a theory of magnetism. And 
what shall I say more? To understand 
the theory of quanta requires a knowl- 
edge of all the most difficult parts of 
mathematical physics. I do not half un- 
derstand it. Do you? But, like the 
theory of Relativity, it is a great 
thought, worthy the Nobel Prize. Do not 
ask me, as a lady did of the Einstein 
theory, “What do we get from it, after 
all?” What do we get from Newton? 
What does a blind man get from the Sis- 
tine Madonna? Or a deaf man from the 





Fifth Symphony? What does a man who 
can not think get from anything? No, 
the answer is, the works of the Lord 
are great, sought out of all them that 
have pleasure therein. 

ARTHUR GORDON WEBSTER 


Drama 


Here and There in the 
Theatre 


HE second of the two programmes 
with which the Neighborhood Play- 
house concludes a notable year comprises 
a one-act comedy by Harold Chapin en- 
titled “Innocent and Annabel” and a 
fantasy known as “The Harlequinade” 
for which Granville Barker and Dion 
Clayton Calthrop are responsible. The 
one-act piece is an amusing, if rather 
conventional, satire on the Frenchman 
who is freakish enough to love his own 
wife and normal enough to beguile other 
women with the delusion that his pas- 
sion for politeness is a passion for them- 
selves. All three parts were adequately 
played, but Miss Charlotte Granville as 
Mrs. Wells alone struck the true keynote 
of the play, the note of social grace or 
worldly elegance. There was a bit too 
much of the perruquier in Mr. Harold 
West’s Frenchman and a bit too much of 
the applewoman in Miss Deirdre Doyle’s 
Mrs. Innocent. 

“The Harlequinade,” which frisks down 
the ages and capers from the Styx to 
Italy, England, and America, had its 
good moments, but rather tried me as a 
whole. I do not in the least object to 
leaps through time and space if, like 
other gymnasts, I am paid for my agility. 
I have no objection to the prehistoric pro- 
logue in “Wake Up, Jonathan” or to the 
vast areas covered or rather dotted by 
Mr. Tassin’s astonishingly clever “Craft 
of the Tortoise.” But my feeling is that 
the farther these things are from each 
other in space and time the nearer they 
should be in logic. Distance in miles or 
years is a reason, not for loosening, but 
for tightening, the logical bond. Now the 
logical bond between the successive 
phases of “The Harlequinade” is either 
very weak or very dim. Four Greek gods 
enter Italy as comedians in the sixteenth 
century. They are Mercury, Charon, 
Momus, and Psyche. What a quartet! 
One could pick out for one’s self a group 
so much more coherent or so much more 
outstandingly histrionic. Take Mercury, 
who is right enough, and add Eros, 
Thalia, and Terpsichore; or take Mer- 
cury again, and add Pan, Dionysos, and 
Silenus. In the English section, which, 
taken by itself, is pleasant comedy, the 
actors have become servants. “Why?” 
we ask. Because, the authors trium- 
phantly retort, the actor in England in 
the eighteenth century was servile. One 








is glad to learn that he was free-souleq 
in Italy in the sixteenth. In the last 
two sections, by a transition which every. 
body finds perfectly natural, the com- 
edians pass from America to Hades. The 
play, like Styx, coils round itself. 

The piece—not to say, the pieces—was 
well set and sufficiently well acted. In the 
interludes, which spread out rather too 
much, Miss Joanna Roos was heartily ap- 
plauded for good acting, and Mr. Whit- 
ford Kane less heartily for better. 

The revived “John Ferguson” at the 
Garrick falls a little short of the merits 
of the old, though Mr. Dudley Digges, 
released from “Liliom,” is there to an- 
imate and fortify the part of Jimmie 
Cesar, and though I found an unremem- 
bered pleasure in Mr. Augustin Duncan’s 
richly shaded and finely wrought por- 
trayal of the title réle. Miss Mary 
Hampton as Sarah Ferguson was too 
complacent between her outbursts, Mr. 
Brandon Peters as Andrew, though good, 
was not quite good enough to recall our 
vagrant thoughts from Mr. Rollo Peters, 
Mr. Barry Macollum as Clutie John was 
intermittently good, and Miss Angela 
McCahill as Hannah was strong except 
where she was strenuous. The difficulty 
with “John Ferguson” as acting drama is 
that while it abounds in sensations it is 
not sensational, and it requires the clear- 
est insight and the most resolute sacrifice 
in the actors to be just to the episodes 
without injustice to the play. Again and 
again the violences in the acting struck 
me as false, not so much to nature in 
those special outbreaks as to that quietly 
tragic estimate of nature which is the 
peculiarity and the eminence of “John 
Ferguson” as a whole. When the delayed 
letter arrives, it is met with screams. Do 
you tell me that screaming under those 
conditions is natural? Very likely, but I 
can get that kind of nature on Forty-sec- 
ond Street. : 

“John Ferguson” is a serious play. I 
had to ask myself if I had seen in my 
two years’ stay in New York a second 
play of equal seriousness. The reason for 
this depth lies on the surface. “John 
Ferguson” is a play with a heart and a 
conscience in a sense in which the same 
assertion can hardly be made of “Beyond 
the Horizon,” “A Night’s Lodging,” or 
“The Powers of Darkness.” Where in 
the world shall we look for contempor- 
ary plays with both a heart and a con- 
science—where on Broadway, we might 
almost add, for plays with either? 

I went up to Scarborough one night in 
April to see a performance of Mr. 
Thomas P. Robinson’s “Jingle Bells” (a 
seedling from the Harvard nursery) in 
the Beechwood Theatre by the Beech- 
wood Players. The director, Mr. Henry 
Stillman, has reason to felicitate himself 
on the histrionic ability which he had 
the luck to find and the skill to fashion in 
this so-called Community Theatre. Mr. 
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Robinson has the dramatist’s specific en- 
dowment in good measure; only in put- 
ting on the dramatist he has a little too 
completely doffed the human being. Man 
to man—that is the basic relation of 
playwright to spectator, and nothing can 
reach the man in the spectator but the 
man in the dramatist. Myr. Robinson’s 
dialogue is as good—some croakers 
might say as bad—as perpetual clever- 
ness can make it; indeed the play runs 
to dialogue. Action of course in the 
requisite amounts is carefully provided, 
but the hands and feet in this play seem 
hardly more than runners and gatherers 
for its tongue. 

The play is cynical, more cynical, one 
dares to suspect, than its author. A 
little more faith would raise its value 
even as merchandise. It is faith after all 
that gives to cynicism its relevancy. A 
world or a play in which nobody believed 
anything would be a world or a play in 
which unbelief would have no point. Mr. 
Robinson’s is very nearly that kind of 
play, and it is best in its first act before 
it has quite forsaken the sincerities. It 
is not a play to act among beeches. I 
know less than I should of community 
theatres, but I suppose their point lies in 
the expression through the stage of a 
view of life which differs in some re- 
spects from the collectively national or 
specifically metropolitan view. Neither 
this play nor its audience seemed to show 
any such difference. The audience— 
which of course I judged very hastily 
and superficially—impressed me as smart, 
almost over-smart, as the sort of audi- 
ence that would dread nothing so much 
as the entertainment of a feeling that 
would divulge its remoteness from Broad- 
way. The interesting question is whether 
that virtuosity which Mr. Stillman has 
developed in his players is really depend- 
ent on conditions which make the Com- 
munity Theatre little more than a hand- 
glass in which New York can study its 
own face, 

At the Broadhurst Theatre on May 
28th an audience received with delight 
Mr. Walter Hampden’s farewell pro- 
gramme consisting of selected scenes 
from ‘Macbeth’ (murder of Duncan), 
“Romeo and Juliet” (balcony), “Taming 
of the Shrew” (wooing), “Merchant of 
Venice” (trial), and “Hamlet” (first act). 
His Romeo, the only new part to me, is 
agreeable enough, though it is an im- 
mature Romeo who loves moonlight and 
fruit-trees and hyperbole and Romeo 
almost as much as he loves Juliet. Miss 
Mabel Moore simplified her Juliet, but, 
within its own bounds, made it charming 
and flawless. It is curious that in two 
Scenes so antipodal as the murder scene 
in “Macbeth” and the balcony scene in 
“Romeo and Juliet” (which are consecu- 
tive in this performance) the woman 
should sway the deed and the man. Add 
the trial scene in the “Merchant” with 


Portia’s easy victory over Shylock whose 
victory over everybody else, including the 
Duke and Portia’s husband, has been so 
easy, and we realize the extent to which 
the “dux femina facti’” is prominent in 
Shakespeare. 

I was astonished to see how well Mr. 
Hampden’s Petruchio bore the test of a 
third encounter and the ordeal of inser- 
tion in a series of larger and graver 
parts; it seemed almost better than its 
betters. Both the trial scene and the 
Duncan scene impressed me more fav- 
orably than at first, the former because 
the abjectness of Shylock had been mod- 
erated either in fact or in my sense of 
the fact, and the latter, because Mr. 
Hampden succeeded in presenting a 
Macbeth who is not merely his own 
chorus or his own trouvére, but a man 
feeling his way and discovering his own 
mind in the embarrassments of a prac- 
tical enterprise of great difficulty and 
uncertainty. What I liked least was the 
first act of “Hamlet.” Mr. Hampden’s 
Hamlet as a part seems running down 
largely because his Hamlet as a man 
seems running down. We were glad 
when his friends picked up the cloak 
which he had dropped on the floor of the 
platform in the excitement of his speech 
with the Ghost. We knew instinctively 
that the difference between Mr. Hamp- 
den’s Hamlet and Shakespeare’s was that 
Mr. Hampden’s Hamlet would catch cold 
to a dead certainty in a nipping and an 
eager air without his cloak. We foresaw 
nothing for Act II but pneumonia and 
interment. 

O. W. FIRKINS 


Poetry 
Bois de Noél 


(Magny les Villers.) 


IST of the spring and mist of the 
rain,— 
(Bois de Noél, Bois de Noél) 
Spring and the violet again; 
(Bois de Noél et des Belles Filles) 
Bois de Noél where the cuckoo sings, 
The rain is over, the wind is still; 
The soft pale sunshine falls through the 
mist, 
And the cuckoo is always just over the 
hill. 


Heart of the morning and shadow of 
pain,— 
(Bois de Noél, Bois de Noél) 
Yearning of youth like the mist of the 
rain, 
(Bois de Noél et des Belles Filles) 
In the Bois de Noél the cuckoo flits 
Here and away at the wind’s will, 
A shadowy call from an empty heart. 
There’s nothing but mist beyond the 
hill. 
ROBERT P. UTTER 


Music 


Bethlehem’s Sixteenth Bach 
Festival 

OR the sixteenth time the townsfolk 

of Bethlehem, Pa., expounded to a 
multitude last week the gospel of Johann 
Sebastian Bach. The yearly festival 
of Dr. J. Fred Wolle’s Bach Choir took 
place on Friday and Saturday, May 27 
and 28, in Packer Memorial Chapel, on 
the soft, green slopes of Lehigh Uni- 
versity campus. As is usual at Bethle- 
hem, perfect weather enhanced the 
beauty of an inimitable artistic function, 
and in its externals, no less than its 
animating spirit, the event sustained the 
traditions of its predecessors. In- 
dividual factors in the successive per- 
formances were never proof against 
criticism. But in the case of Bethle- 
hem’s Bach rituals the compelling love- 
liness, the sense of spirituality, the com- 
municative warmth and enthusiasm are 
so potent as to override shortcomings 
and to blend into one abiding impression 
the whole unified achievement. It is as 
if performers and listeners codéperated in 
a spiritual experience impervious to mere 
technical considerations. 

The original seat of the Bach festivals 
(which had their inception in the pres- 
entation of the B Minor Mass in 1900) 
was the century-old Moravian Church on 
the opposite bank of the Lehigh River. 
It was transferred to the new and more 
spacious Packer Chapel when it became 
evident that the seating capacity of the 
former no longer sufficed. But it now 
looks as if even this edifice were in- 
adequate. For years the church has been 
sold out weeks in advance for the Sat- 
urday afternoon performance of the 
Mass. This time accommodations for 
both the Friday afternoon and evening 
sessions were unobtainable days before 
the festival. Standing room was sold 
and largely sought, despite its discom- 
forts. Not a few, finding themselves 
balked even of the standee privilege, 
made the best of inhospitable circum- 
stances by sitting on the lawns outside 
and catching the sonorous choral and in- 
strumental strains that floated through 
half-open windows. 

It is a long recognized fact that the 
Bach Choir to be heard at its greatest 
must be heard on Saturday. The process 
of “warming up” has by that time been 
completed. Besides, the choristers know 
the Mass and love it better than any 
other work. It was to sing it that the 
organization was brought into being, and 
for sixteen years it has been an im- 
mutable ceremony. Their flaming en- 
thusiasm rather than any feat of tech- 
nical musicianship conquered its difficul- 
ties, and the mighty work has become to 
them the veritable bread of life. Never- 
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THE GREY ROOM 
By EDEN PHILLPOTTS 

“Mr. Phillpotts has pitched a new 
curve so to speak in an exceedingly 
lively and baffling mystery  story.”— 


N.Y. Herald. $2.00 


A CASE IN CAMERA 
By OLIVER ONIONS 

“Not a story by a fine writer of mys- 
teries; rather a mystery story by a fine 
writer."—George DuBois Proctor in 


The Publishers’ Weckly. $2.00 


MY SOUTH SEA 
SWEETHEART 
By BEATRICE GRIMSHAW 


“The enchantment of the South Seas. 
. this magic, this touch of a wonder 
as of faerie is strong in ‘My South Sea 
Sweetheart.” ”"—N. Y. Times. $2.00 


THE GOLDEN ANSWER 
By SYLVIA CHATFIELD BATES 
“An idyllic love story just made for 
spring time reading....It is well 
worthy of a place among the books one 
reads for spring restfulness."-—N. Y. 


World. $2.00 


Publishers 











THE MAN WHO 
DID THE RIGHT THING 


By Sir Harry Johnston 


“It has the double value of being a convincing and well wrought 
love story and a thrilling tale of adventure. . 
capital novelist and the book of a born colonist—a record, from one 
who knows, of the highest task of the typical Englishman.”— 
Hetotse E. Hersey in The Atlantic Monthly. $2.50 


It is the book of a 


THE GOLDEN WINDMILL 
By STACY AUMONIER 

“... pages which only a writer of 
power and insight could have imagined 
and signed.”—Lee Wilson Dodd in The 
N. Y. Evening Post. $2.00 


IN HIS OWN IMAGE 
By MARY BRIARLY 


“A courageous book, a book with ideals 
back of it—faiths that a saner life may 
be possible for the majority.”—Eleanor 
Hayden in The N. Y. Herald. $2.25 


TERRY: A Tale of the 
Hill People 
By LT. COL. C. G. THOMSON 


“A lively and engrossing yarn. Young 
Terry is one of the most winsome heroes 
in all the spring fiction."—Boston Herald. 


$2.00 


TIMBER WOLVES 
By BERNARD CRONIN 


“It is a tale after the manner of Jack 
London and with much of the older au- 
thor’s recognized  strength.”—Trenton 


Sunday Times. $2.00 


For Sale at all Bookstores or from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Avenue 


New York 
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theless, from the musician’s standpoint 
the Friday concerts possess an extreme 
importance, for at these Conductor Wolle 
brings forward his “novelties.” 
recent years he has confined himself to 
the church cantatas. In New York we 
have—alas—neither the choruses nor the 
conductors to reveal the beauty of these 
exquisite canticles. Bach wrote more 
than three hundred, of which more than 
two hundred are extant. Dr. Wolle might 
profitably spend years on their produc. 
tion. Next year, however, he will abandon 
the cantata literature fora space to re. 
vive the powerful “St. Matthew Passion.” 
Last week he offered at the first concert 
the cantata for the Feast of Epiphany 
in 1724, “Sie werden aus Saba alle 
kommen,” and the Ascension Oratorio, 
“Praise our God who reigns in Heaven,” 
with an interlude in the shape of the 
familiar D Major Suite; and in the even- 
ing the motet, “Komm, Jesu, komm,”’ the 
delicious Suite in C Major, and the 
“Preise, Jerusalem, den Herrn,” the last 
a kind of piéce d’ occasion, composed for 
the election of the Leipzig City Council 
in 1723. It can not be urged that these 
cantatas illustrate the most highly sus- 
tained flight of Bach’s inspiration. But 
each of them contains pages of extra- 
ordinary power or singular charm. The 
opening chorus of the “Sheba” cantata 
captivates by its freshness and pastoral 
charm, while the introduction of the As- 
cension Oratorio rises to a pitch of 
grandeur. 

On the whole the Friday performances 
lacked verve and intensity. The D Major 
Suite fared ill at Dr. Wolle’s hands. He 
hurried the tempi and robbed the over- 
ture and the beloved “Air” of breadth, 
accent, and incisiveness. Things were 
better in the evening. But except for 
Merle Alcock, the  soloists—Mildred 
Faas, Nicholas Douty, and Charles Titt- 
man—left much to be desired. In recent 
years certain of the soloists have been 
the weakest spot in the Bethlehem 
festive armor. On Saturday Florence 
Hinkle sang the soprano parts very well, 
and Mabel Beddoe the contralto ones very 
badly, while Mr. Tittman succumbed to 
incapacitated vocal chords. He struggled 
through the “Quoniam tu” but. sur- 
rendered in face of the “Et in 
Spiritum,” which for the first time was 
left unsung. 

But, after all, the star of the Mass is 
the chorus. And this year its singing of 
the prodigious ensembles attained such 
grandeur that at the close of the “Cum 
Sancto Spiritu” the audience cast aside 
all bonds of precedent and applauded as 
heartily as though the church had been 





‘a concert hall. Thus for the first time 


in its history Packer Memorial Church 
resounded with the clapping of hands. 
But the spontaneity of this applause 
saved it from all trace of irreverence. 
HERBERT F.. PEYSER 
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The Industrial Trend 


HE tap-root of the present troubles 


| , 

in the West Virginia coal fields EE BRENTANO’S SPECIAL OFFER | 
reaches back to the so-called “Chicago ON THE INSIDE FRONT COVER OF 
Agreement” of January 28, 1898, be- 
tween the chief operating companies in THIS ISSUE OF THE WEEKLY REVIEW 
the Central Competitive District and the 
United Mine Workers of America. By 7 
this agreement the United Mine Workers 
(organized in 1890) secured from the F REE 
Central field operators an eight-hour day i cineeaaeiiiaibaniaal 


in place of ten hours, an increase in George Bernard Shaw’s 
wages, and certain other important con- 


cessions. As consideration for these con- BACK TO METHUSELAH 
cessions, the Mine Workers, in Article 8 or $2.25 
of the Agreement, made this pledge: J. L. French’s 

That the United Mine Workers’ organiza- GREAT SEA STORIES 
tion, a party to this contract, do hereby further 
agree to afford all possible protection to the or $2.00 
trade and to the parties hereto against any un- 


fair competition resulting from a failure to C. L. Edson’s 
maintain scale rates. 


This meant that the Mine Workers THE GENTLE ART OF COLUMNING 


would protect the operators who had | J $2.00 
signed the agreement from the compe- || ah 

tition of coal mined at lower cost in non- each annual subscription to 

union mines, whether within or without 

the Central field. The protection was io THE WEEKLY REVIEW 
be exercised, by unionizing all competing (Use the Brontane Coupon) 

mines, and thus bringing up the produc- ALSO 
tion cost of.competing coal. Strikes were . rT; ” 

the natural means adopted for unionizing Franz Molnar’s play, LILIOM, $1.75 
the competing mines, both in West Vir- nae narnia apne 
ginia and elsewhere, but success was in- FREE with each annual subscription to THE WEEKLY REVIEW 
complete. At the conferences between the ———_— — — ee = es a a 
Central operators and the Mine Workers’ 
officials during the eight years following 
the Chicago agreement there was much 
sharp criticism of the Union for its fail- | 3 3 
ure to raise costs in competing mines. | ® ° b 

The Union leaders protested that they Goin F; 1S h in 
were doing everything possible, and 
ae — ll pe a Says Dixie Carroll: “Goin’ fishin’, Oh! boy, the thrill that goes 
get tomar ndh ie the. Sinien to ese through a fellow when he hears those words. It means a trip to 
violence wherever necessary to stop the the out-o-doors along the woods and water trails close to nature 
ssuntien af cemnatian minss which they and her forest children, the rushing, tumbling stream, the moon- 
aks anh autenies ies conan af the beam-kissed lake waters, the wind soughing through the pines. 
hte ene Hak seated fo teen end Get the tackle ready pardner, let's go fishin’. 






























































; perenne — Goin’ Fishin’, Dixie Carroll $2.54 
See p. ; . 
fi <e xy | Weather and Feed Facts; Fresh Water Game Fish, etc. 
5 Fishing, Tackle and Kits, Dixie Carroll $2.54 
i Practial Information on Fishing. 


Lake and Stream Game Fishing, Dixie Carroll $2.54 
Hotel Puritan For Inland Water Fishing 


390 Commonwealth Avenue Casting Tackle and Methods, O. W. Smith $2.54 


Boston 
The Distinctive Boston Bouse 


The Puritan ins equipped 
and is successfully operated : 
| Jor the Sled of talks he the Book Department, Main Floor, Rear, 35th St. 


| and support The Weekly Re- 
| view. 


R. E. COSTELLO, Manager. Fy Hi Macy Or 
Ine: 
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WHETHER YOU ADVOCATE 
PREPAREDNESS 
OR DISARMAMENT 


“The Next War’ 


By WILL IRWIN 


is certain to both interest and 
profit you. 


Dr. Frank Crane declares: 
“Unreservedly I place it as the best 
book in the world right now for 
every man and woman in America 
to read including the President and 
the Senate. If I had a million 
dollars I would see that every 
teacher, preacher and legislator in 
the United States owned this vol- 
ume. I would have it taught in 
every public school. For, like you, 
I have read much of war and am 
callous. But this book staggers my 
imagination, it sweeps away the last 
cowardly subterfuge of my intellect, 
it grips my heart in its amazing 
revelation. If you buy no other 
book, and read no other this year, 
buy and read 


‘The Next War’ by Irwin 
The greatest book of these times.” 
$1.50 
READ ALSO 


Balkanized 
Europe 


By PAUL SCOTT MOWRER 


The Public Ledger, Phila., quotes Mr. Mow- 
rer’s definition of the alkanization of 
central and southeastern Europe as “The 
creation, in a region of hopelessly mixed 
races, of a medley of small states, with 
more or less backward populations, econom- 
ically and financially weak, proud, covetous, 
and intriguing, a continual prey to the 
machinations of the great powers, and to the 
violent promptings of their own passions,” 
and says: ‘The book is important if not 
indispensable to every student of interna- 
tional politics.” 

The New York Herald says: 

“Mr. Mowrer has handled the most com- 
plicated and diverse political questions 
which have ever troubled the world with 
clarifying lucidity, and has packed into his 
treatment a mine of understanding and 
wisdom which might indeed constitute a 
formula for their possible adjustment.... 
We can only hint at the riches of this in- 
valuable volume.” 

Maurice Francis Ecan, in the New York 
Times calls it: “The best book yet printed 
on the most important European conditions.” 


Manpower 
By LINCOLN C. ANDREWS 


Because of the great success which 
attended the use of his little book on 
leadership in officers’ training camps 
during the war, Brig. Gen. Andrews 
was invited to write the textbook for 
a new West Point course in the psy- 
chology of command, which is pub- 
lished under the title “Military Man- 
power.” Its study by officers of the 
New York Guard was recommended 
by Maj. Gen. O’Ryan in general 
orders. “Manpower” is an adaptation 
of the same principles to the needs of 





executives in industrial and com- 
mercial life. 
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bloody. A striking chapter of it may be 
read in the records of the Coronado Coal 
case, now before the United States Su- 
preme Court on appeal taken by the Mine 
Workers. In this case the record shows 
that union miners, union officials, and 
union funds, all controlled by the highest 
officials of the Mine Workers, were used 
to destroy the property and some of the 
non-union employees of a mine in 
Arkansas. The sole defence of the Mine 
Workers before the Supreme Court is 
their contention that their organization, 
being unincorporated, is exempt from the 
provisions of the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law. 


It is worth while, on the other side of 
the picture, to glance at the situation of 
the West Virginia mining company 
whose suit brought from the Supreme 
Court in 1917 the decision in the famous 
Hitchman Case, in which the court up- 
held an injunction against the Mine 
Workers forbidding them to attempt to 
unionize mine workers who were under 
individual contracts with their employer 
not to join the union. Three years before 
the suit was begun, that mine owner, 
who had previously run his mines non- 
union, made a contract with the Mine 
Workers. The opinion of the Supreme 
Court shows that he was almost at once 
involved in arbitrary and costly strikes 
forced upon his employees by the bar- 
gaining necessities of the Union in deal- 
ing with operators in other fields. It was 
because of his losses by these arbitrary 
strikes that he then put his mines again 
on a non-union basis. The facts of the 
Hitchman case serve to point the larger 
fact that even the Chicago agreement and 
its successors did not relieve the oper- 
ators of strikes and serious losses 
through arbitrary action by the union. 

The outstanding fact in West Virginia, 
as in the case of many previous strikes in 
the coal regions, is the practical failure 
of the public authorities to prevent the 
occurrence of private warfare of the 
most violent and bloody character. In 
West Virginia the situation is compli- 
cated by the feudist traditions and prac- 
tices of the coal counties. No “settle- 
ment” obtained by such methods can be 
accepted with the mutual good-feeling 
that is essential to permanence. The 
West Virginia miners have real griev- 
ances in their capacity as human beings. 
The moral equities are not all on the side 
of the mine owners. But the first znd 
only real step toward industrial peace is 
the preservation of order under the law. 
That is the indispensable first measure 
in West Virginia. 


Mr. Gompers’ sharp attack on employee 
representation of any kind as a futile sop 
to the working man may well enough be 
a sign that he recognizes the growing 
power of this device to produce areas of 
harmony in the troubled field of in- 


ee 


dustry. He has assailed particularly the 
report made to the recent annual conven. 
tion of the National Manufacturers’ Ag. 
sociation, in which it was urged that “Tf 
plans for its [employee representation) 
adoption are wisely introduced, indus. 
trial representation should become the 
most approved method of dealing with 
labor.” Mr. Gompers runs foul of this 
by scorning the “empty honor” bestowed 
in giving workers “a few seats on boards 
of directors.” This, as Mr. Gompers must 
well know, is not the method of employee 
representation, though it is a develop. 
ment that a few companies have under- 
taken, 

As a mitigation of the more extreme 
side of the open shop drive, an extension 
of genuine employee representation as it 
is practised under the Harvester Com- 
pany, the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, and many other large and small 
companies would be a welcome and whole- 
some industrial sign. There are extrem- 
ists in all camps, and among the employ- 
ers there are not a few Bourbons who 
seem unable to learn anything from ex- 
perience. It is evident, however, that a 
very significant portion of the employers, 
largely under the influence of younger 
leaders unhampered by stern industrial 
traditions, have decided that it is worth 
while to pay the small price required for 
the harmony that comes from good 
understanding with their workers. 

What may be considered Mr. Gompers’ 
professional fears as to employee repre- 
sentation are certainly not without foun- 
dation. For the success of that system 
reduces decidedly the eminence of the 
labor-union leader. A most interesting 
example is provided in the Lynn works 
of the General Electric Company. This 
company has a system of employee rep- 
resentation in all its plants, and employs 
union men without discrimination on ac- 
count of their union membership. In the 
Lynn plant practically all the employees 
are members of the Metal Trades Divi- 
sion of the American Federation of 
Labor: the shop committees, though 
mainly union men, are chosen under the 
employee representation plan. A critical 
test came somewhat more than a year 
ago, when certain unions in the Erie 
plant of the company asked the Lynn 
workers to go on strike in support of the 
Erie union men’s demands. Lynn refused, 
on the ground that conditions at Lynn 
were satisfactory, and they did not pro- 
pose to upset them. There are of course 
two sides to this. The ardent unionist 
will argue that the whole trade-union 
movement depends on the solidarity of 
the crafts. But the man in the street is 
inclined to guess that affairs may have 
reached a stage where militant methods 
are not inevitable. All union leaders pro- 
fess to believe in “getting together 
around the table.” But they seem to see 
danger to themselves if the party about 
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the table gets large and promiscuous. 
That is really the sum and substance of 
employee representation. 


Though the business depression has 
produced a curtailment of the personal 
relations staffs of many companies, re- 
plies to a questionnaire recently sent out 
by the Secretary of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Association of America indicate 
very little actual abandonment of the 
newer friendly relations between employ- 
ers and workers, Replies from more than 
a quarter of the Association’s 1,600 mem- 
bers showed a practically negligible re- 
duction of activities. Probably this is 
not the whole story. But in most plants 
the maintenance of codperative relations 
with employees is now frankly based on 
the fact that it pays to be human and 
considerate toward the worker. There is 
little discoverable evidence that workers 
—outside of the garment industries— 
really want to share in the management 
responsibilities of the business that em- 
ploys them. They do want steady work, 
adequate wages, due and friendly con- 
sideration of their status as human be- 
ings, recognition as persons instead of 
mass handling as economic units. Given 
these things, under a system that assures 
them of good faith and good will on the 
employers’ side, they are happier men, 
and do more and better work. The spread 
of this relation is the most hopeful sign 
in the industrial world. B. B. 









































Guidance, Custody and 
Care of Investments 


The National Bank of Commerce in New York, through its 
Bond Department, supplies to its friends complete informa- 
tion on all investment securities. 

Services of experienced men are available to guide in prop- 


erly balancing and adapting investments to suit particularneeds. 

The large volume of investments handled through us insures 
close quotations and efficient brokerage service. We are in a 
position to give impartial counsel on investment matters. 

Securities may be left in our care for collection of coupons 
and owners will be advised as to income tax certificates, an- 
nouncement of “rights”, conversion privileges and exchange 
for new forms. 


National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
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Safer Than Cash 


Take GuaRANTY TRAVELERS CHECKS 
on your vacation—on your motor 
tours—on your business trips. They 
are safer than cash—if lost, their 
value can be replaced. 

At banks throughout the country 
Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 
140 Broadway 


LONDON LIVERPOOL PARIS 
HAVRE BRUSSELS CONSTANTINOPLE 








Screening 


that lasts in spite of — 


SALT: Monel solves the problems of 
seaside screen; salt air cannot corrode 
it. The first screens installed at Chad- 
wick, New Jersey, ten years ago, are as 
good today as when they were put in. 





ACID: There is acid in smoke wherever 
coal is burned. Monel is immune to the 
continuous attack of smoke carried acids, 
which corrode or weaken most other 
screening metals. 





WATER: Monel simply will not rust. 
So Monel screens never need painting. 
Aside from the expense, painting cuts 
down the size of the holes between 
wires, seriously interfering with proper 
summer ventilation. 





The name Monel identifies the natural nickel 
alloy—67% nickel, 28% copper and 5% _ other 
metals—produced by The International Nickel Com- 
pany. 


Send inquiries to 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY 
67 Wall Street, New York City 
The International Nickel Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
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plays are selling! 


LILIOM 


The dramatic sensation of New York! 


By FRANZ MOLNAR 


English Text by Benj. F. Glazer 





Recently moved from the Garrick to the Fulton Theatre to accomodate the 
crowds clamoring to buy seats. 


“From the point of view of the dramatic critics, there is something 
terrifying about a supremely great achievement in the theatre. 
‘Liliom’ has the effect of plunging us into awed silence.”—Heywood 
Broun, New York Tribune. 

“The current season has brought no play of richer and more com- 
plex humanity, and, none of more poignant beauty than the fantastic 
thing called ‘Liliom,’ which has created a greater stampede to the 
Garrick’s box office than any within the Theatre Guild’s experi- 
ence.”—Alexander Woollcott, New York Times. 


Just out in book form. Buy your copy now! 


Owing to strike conditions 
another edition may take weeks to complete. 


With three-color jacket by Lee Simonson. $1.75 


JAK E By Eunice Tietjens 


The N. Y. 


THE NARROW HOUSE 
Evelyn Scott 


The outstanding Bye the year. Sinclair 
Lewis, author of “Main Street,” says: ‘Salute to 
Evelyn Scott! The Narrow House establishes her 
vision and her workmanship. She belongs, she 
understands, she is definitely an artist. The Narrow 
House is an event; it is one of those recognitions 
of life by which life itself becomes the greater.” 

Third Edition. $2.00 


Tribune describes this fine novel as 
follows: “The age-old triangle in a new arrange- 
ment. Over lovable, easy-going, somewhat shiftless 
Jake, his mother and his wife fight a bitter feud. 
lhe ground is the middle Mississippi basin, but the 
little drama is as tense and close to the bases of 
life as a Greek tragedy. Lighted by poetic prose.’ 

‘ $2.00 


America’s Greatest 5 
reas Greatest’ ~EUGENE O'NEILL 
Three plays in one volume. 
THE EMPEROR JONES (in eight scenes). 
A study of the psychology of fear and of race superstition. 
DIFF’RENT (in two acts). The story of a sex-starved woman. 


THE STRAW (in three acts). To be produced in the fall of 1921, 
this play is unlike anything else Mr. O’Neill has written. The 
above remarkable plays, all in one volume, (about 300 pages). $2.00 


THE EVOLUTION OF REVOLUTION 


By H. M. HYDMAN 


George Bernard Shaw says: “It is a conspectus 
of history, and an important one, because it pro- 
pounds a Sphinx riddle that cannot be answered 
by mere opportunists. Conspectuses of history are 
in the air just now . « me Wels 2... + me 
Chesterton . . Mr. Belloc . I am not sure 
that Mr. Hyn man’ s book is not the most pressing 
of all these challenging essays.” 

With frontispiece. $4.50 


RED FLOWERS 


By Francis Haffkine Snow 


If you want an “old-fashioned”’ novel that wastes 
no time on character introspection and never com- 
mits the sin of dullness, a novel that will carry you 
breathless from one incident to another while you 
lose all sense of time and your own surroundings,— 
read this story of Russian adventure, love, and in- 
trigue before the Revolution. It is neither sordid 
nor grim, but pulsates with life and energy $2.00 


|BONI & LIVE RIGHT | 


NEW YORK 





